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Great crimes are “commonly produced 
either out of a cold intensity of selfishness, or 
out of a hot intensity of passion. It is not 
difficult for any one to say which must lead 
to the more detestable results. The visible 
ferocity, the glare of envy or wild hatred in 
the criminal who sl: ys his enemy—foul and 
detestable as it must ever be—is not so loath- 
some as the tranquil good-humour of the 
wretch utterly lost in self-content, ready 
without a particle of malice or compunction 
to pluck neighbours’ lives, as fruit, for his 
material refreshment. Of course he is the 
most affable of liars. Never recognising 
any use for language but the gaining rof the 
low ends of his most base life, he is meanly 
false with as much natural placidity as 
belongs usually to the exercise of everyday 
habits. Such a being would seem kind to 
those about him ; and, indeed, feel kindly as 
men usually do towards their own possessions. 
He might be inclined most amiably—after 
his selfish and proprietorial way—towards his 
wife whilst he was putting her to a slow and 

ainful death by poison ; he might support her 
cad soothe her, and feel really comfortable 
afterwards, about her memor ‘Ye And he would 
be ready to poison that too, in a pleasant easy 
way, should chance ever appear to make it 
worth his while to doso. The unprecedented 
atrocity of such a man’s career, does not 
expose him to a hasty vengeance. English 
criminal law displays even more clearly 
than it enforces, a respect for life. Simply, 
for instance, because the career of the Poi- 
soner whose trial we recently witnessed (too 
plainly indicated by the result of inquests upon 
certain of his victims) was happily without 
almost precedent among us horrible and 
revolting, therefore the justice of the nation 
hedged ‘itself about with an extent of pre- 
caution never before known, to ensure 
for the suspected man a calm and per- 
fect hearing. A case that could have been| 
decided justly in a day at the assizes to which 
it belonged, and that was open to be proved 
at once by evidence much more complete 
and satisfactory than usually is to be had 
against crimes of the class in question, 
was, by a special act of parliament, brought 
for trial to. the metropolis, before a jury 
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of strangers, was argued before the Lord Chief 
Justice himself, and was protracted so that 
there should be no shadow of defence left un- 
produced, and that the accusation might 
be open to the utmost questioning. ‘Ten 
days were allowed to be spent in battle 
against testimony. With unexampled scru- 
pulousness the judge occupied fourteen hours 
in laying everything that had been said and 
argued on the case justly and legally before 
the jury. Never before was a criminal case 
so argued, or summed up with such masterly 
elaboration. But the just and perfect state- 
ment of it tended—as, being the whole truth, 
it could only tend—to the complete assurance 
that the prisoner was guilty. He was de- 
clared guilty by the jury of his countrymen ; 
and, in the spirit of that enormous selfishness 
out of which had come the perpetration of 
his crimes, the convicted Poisoner then com- 
plained, we are told, that he had not hada 
fair trial. 

A fair trial! However great may be the 
defects of English law, certain it is that we 
have attained at last to a complete respect 
for the liberty of the subject, in the ad- 
ministration of justice as regards felonies 
and capital crimes. There is a great deal 
to be amended in the dealing with lesser 
offences at our petty and quarter sessions ; 
but, in our more solemn courts of criminal 
justi ce, no honest man’s liberty or life is 
‘endangered. It was not so in Scotland, 
neither was it altogether so in England 
sixty years ago. ‘Tyrannical deeds were 
done in eriminal courts in the years seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-three and four, 
which prompted the late Lord Cockburn to 
write an impression, the general acceptance 
of which is singularly illustrated by one of 
the events of the day in which his Memorials 
are published,—namely, “that the existence 
of circumstances, such as the supposed clear- 
ness and greatness of their guilt, tending to 
prejudice prisoners on their trials, gives 
them a stronger claim than usual on “that 
sacred judicial mildness, which, far more 
than any of the law’s terrors, procures respect 
for authority, and without which courts, let 
them punish as they may, only alienate and 
provoke.” 

Since the days when Clothaire found it ne- 
cessary to decree by special law, that nebouy 
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should be condemned to death without a 
hearing, slow indeed has been the progress 
in the direction of that state of perfect fair- 
ness towards an accused man, which we have 
now reached in England, The day is still 
within the memory of many, when men on 
trial for their lives were not permitted to de- 


fend themselves by counsel, and this depriva- | phrase “otherwise called.” 
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Elizabeth’s time, one John Webster a brutal 
murderer, was acquitted because the letter 
h was omitted in the Latin word for arm, 
| the indictment had “sinistro bracio,” instead 
|of “sinistro brachio,” and another man was 
| liberated because it was judged material that 
|u was put instead of a, in the Latin for the 
It was, “A. B, 


tion was made in the name of fairness, “ be-|alius dictus A. C., butcher ;” when the law 


cause,” saith Coke, “that the testimony and | 
proof of the crime ought to be so clear and | 
manifest, that there can be no defence of it.” | 
If we travel back still farther, we come to a 
time when no prisoner was entitled to a copy | 
of the indictment against him, of the panel, | 
or of any of the proceedings ; such necessary | 
aids to a defence were refused to Sir Harry | 


ruled it to be essential to write “A B.” 
alias dictus A. C. butcher.” These niceties 
were in the highest degree arbitrary. Gross 
blunders were sometimes held to be within 
the bounds of legal language ; and whether 
right or wrong, the terms of the indict- 
ment, except tor any flaws they might 
contain, mattered not much to the ac- 





Vane and Colonel Sidney, Hearsay evidence ;| cused. Until Henry the Fifth’s time, so little 
things said to have been said by dead or ab-| regard was paid to the liberty of the subject, 
sent persons ; testimonies of the loosest kind, | that it was not even essential that the indict- 


were admitted against a prisonerin the middle 
of the seventeenth century, It was not usual 
even to examine witnesses against the Crown. 
When Thrakmorton on trial for his life asked 


for the reading of an entire deposition, where- | 


from portions had been quoted against him, 
he was assured that “it would be but loss of 
time, and would make nothing for him.” 
Then again, persons prosecuted by the Crown, 
used to be tried by judges holding place and 
pension at the pleasure of the prosecutor, 
as well as by juries liable to unlimited fine 
and imprisonment and, not seldom, reminded 
that they were so liable for verdicts un- 
palatable to the Court. Sheriffs, too, were 
submissive, and commonly returned juries 
so partial that, as Wolsey said of them, “ they 
would find Abel guilty of the murder of 
Cain.” In the reign of Henry the Eighth, to 
which we have just referred, seventy-two 
thousand adjudged criminals were executed, 
being an average of six a-day, including 
Sundays. Towards the latter end of the 
reign of Elizabeth, the average came to be 
one each day for all the working week, and 
two for Sunday. 

Again, not only were men accused of felo- 
nies refused the right to look at the indict- 
ments framed against them, but until the 
twelfth year of the reign of George the 
Second, the indictments themselves, with the 
pleas, verdicts, judgments, and so forth, 
were all uttered in an unknown tongue, and 
written in a law-hand with ambiguous abbre- 
viations ; some of which it was allowable to 
interpret in more ways than one. And in 
this language—which was neither Latin, 
French, nor English, but a compound of 


|ment should contain the Christian and sur- 
|name with the state and degree of the accused 
| person. 

| It is curious to note how long and how 
steady has been the process of reform in 
|the administration of our criminal justice. 
|The spirit of English liberty—the sense of 
jequal rights among all citizeus—has, in this 
|one department of the law, prevailed against 
every unwholesome precedent, and has slowly 
|raised our courts of criminal law to a cha- 
|racter of which we have had, in the trial of 
\the Poisoner, certainly a crowning illus- 
tration. They are undoubtedly the freest 
|and the fairest courts of justice—we may say 
|it most deliberately—in the world. They 
| fail now only in some accessory matters ; but 
jalways in the direction of allowing to the 
jcriminal too much chance of escape from 
punishment. Much was wanting of this 
|present perfectness when, in the time of a 
| living generation, men accused of felony had 
|limited rights of defence ; very much more 
| Was wanting at a period only a little more 
remote, when the most conspicuous inequa- 
| lity and injustice was an ordinary part of 
criminal procedure, in the form of the custom 
called the Benefit of Clergy. Except for a 
few crimes that were declared not clergyable, 
men guilty of the greatest outrages against 
society might be discharged, upon such proof 
that they were competent for holy orders as 
was furnished by the reading of a scrap of 
Latin from the Psalms, called the neck-verse, 
because it saved men’s necks, and beginning, 
“Miserere mei, Deus.” Before the eighth 
year of Elizabeth, the reading of this charm 
cleared men, not only of the crime in ques- 





all three—in this language rather than in|tion, but of all crimes previously com- 
his innocence lay the accused man’s best| mitted; so that, to many rascals, convic- 


chance of acquittal. If it was said 
indictment of the act of a man who had 
slain another “murdredavit,” instead of 
“murdravit,” or of a felonious act, that it 
was done “ feloniter,’ when it should have 
been said “felonice,” the indictment was 
quashed and the criminal set free. In Queen 





in the} 


tion, with benefit of clergy, was a much 
better thing than an acquittal. Until the 
fourth year of William and Mary, little or no 
benefit of clergy was allowed to women, who 
were, as to their education, competent to 
claim it ; and, of course, the entire custom 
told iniquitously on behalf of those whose 
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crimes merited the most heavy condemna-|judges who used in old time to be called 
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tion—men who, as being better taught, should | Justiciarii in itinere, made their circuit to 
set examples of well-doing to their fellows.|try causes only once in seven years; and, 
Against the poor and ignorant it was soj|during the interval, accused men were left 


hardly pressed, that it was made an offence 
in gaolers to teach prisoners to read, as the 
unknown tongue had it, “ per cause de salva- 
tion de leur vie et desturbation de la common 
ley, en deceit del roy.” 

How well due hearing is secured to every 
Englishman charged with offence for which 
he is liable to forfeit life and character, we 
shall see best by briefly following the course | 
of an English criminal trial. Let us begin 
with the captured man. Except he be 
seized in the act of crime, no officer of) 
police or constable can arrest any man in this 
country without warrant from a magis-| 
trate; no magistrate can keep an un- 
tried man, after the fashion of despotic 


wasting in dungeons. Remedy for this 
came in Edward the First’s time; and, it is 
from a statute of the thirteenth year of that 
king’s reign, that the present system of assize 
and nisi prius is derived. 

There are now seven circuits in England 
and Wales, the Midland, Norfolk, Home, 
Oxford—which is the one that includes 
Staffordshire— Western, Northern,and Welsh. 
Tn each circuit there are certain principal 
towns appointed assize towns, to which the 
judges and barristers who take charge of the 
justice of that particular district repair 
periodically, pursuant to their commission 
of oyer and terminer, which is by interpreta- 
tion to hear and determine causes, and of 


countries, rotting in gaol ; over the magistrate | general gaol delivery, or of liberation of all 
there hangs the terror of an action for false | innocent persons, and sentence upon all guilty 


imprisonment; and, any subject being de- 
prived of liberty may, by a statute passed in 


the thirty-first year of Charles the Second, | 


upon simple complaint, or upon demand of 
counsel, have a writ for the bringing of his 
body (Habeas Corpus) within three days 


| 
| 


persons, lodged in gaol under suspicion of 
offence. 

The judges entering any assize town to fulfil 
their commission, represent the highest 
majesty of law, and it is therefore required 


|that the sheriff—the shire-reeve or chief 


before the Court of Queen’s Bench or Com-| officer of that shire or division of the county 


mon Pleas in order that the high offi- 
cers of the law may pronounce whether 
his committal has been just. Sometimes, 
in case of any prevalent sedition, it has| 
been found desirable that this statute of 
Habeas Corpus should be for a short time | 
suspended; but it is a most essential part of 
the existing constitution of the country, and 
one of the surest guarantees of a system of | 
public —s opposite to that now practised | 
in Nap 


—shall advance with javelin-men to meet 
them, and escort them with all honour to 
their lodgings. It is also required by ancient 
custom, that if there be any troops stationed 
in the town, they march out of it when the 
judges enter, so showing that the civil power 
is to be unhindered and supreme. 

Upon the opening of the commission, the 
two judges of circuit take their seats, one in 





es. It is an odd fact that this essential ; Court. 


the criminal, the other in the Nisi Prius 
The Nisi Prius Court is so called 


statute owes its 7. in the history of England | from the form of the writ issued to the sheriff 


to a practical jo 
on it in the 


se. When the vote was taken | before the arrival of the judges, commanding 
ouse of Lords, Lord Grey and} him to empanel a jury to appear at West- 


Lord Norris being appointed tellers, “Lord| minster, unless before that time (in Latin, 
Norris,” Burnet relates, “ being a man sub-| nisi prius, with which words the writ begins) 
ject to vapours, was not at all times attentive | the Queen’s justices come to the assizes, and 


to what was passing; so a very fat lord | 
coming in, Lord Grey counted him for ten, as 
a jest at first, but seeing that Lord Norris 
had not observed it, he went on with this | 
misreckoning of ten, and by these means the 
bill passed ; though the majority was indeed 
on the other side.’ 

The prisoner, held prisoner under restraints 
of law that secure him perfectly against 
tyrannical detention, having been examined 
before lesser magistrates, is referred—if the 


require them there. On matters of weight 
coming before the nisi pritis court, the 
judges have power to retain causes to be 
tried at bar in Westminster. It is of the 
criminal court only that we here propose to 
speak ; although, between the two, the differ- 
evce is rather in the matter tried than in the 
way of trying it. 

After formal preliminaries a grand jury is 
sworn, which may consist of any number of 
freeholders in good position, but they‘may be 


case seem to be proved against him and the | of good position and not freeholders ; not less 
charge be heavy—for solemn trial at assizes|than twelve or more than twenty-three, 


by the Judges of the land. To save the 
great expense and inconvenience of bringing 
all criminals for trial to a central court, and 
at the same time to allow everywhere solemn 
hearing, judges and barristers travel at fixed 
and frequent intervals in circuit from town to 
town. 





Properly there should be twenty-three, which 
ensures that, upon every division of opinion 
among them, there can be no majority of less 
than twelve; and twelve of them at least, 
whatever their number be, must be agreed 
on any finding they declare. The duty of 


This travelling of justice is a very|those gentlemen is to read all the bills of 


ancient English custom; but the travelling | indictment against persons to be tried, and 
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to throw out those that do not seem to them 
sufficiently supported by the evidence to call 
for further hearing. By rejecting an indict- 
ment the grand jury may set free a guuty 
man ; but it cannot condemn an innocent one. 
This is the first chance given to the prisoner, 
and a palladium of liberty no longer nees- 
sary; rather unserviceable, perhaps, than 
serviceable to the country. The grand jury, 
having elected its foreman, is sworn: “ You, 
as foreman of the grand inquest of this 


county, shall diligently inquire and true pre- | 


sentment make, of all such matters and 


things as shall be given you in charge ; the | 


Queen’s counsel, your fellows, and your own 
you shall keep secret. You shall present no 
one for envy, hatred or malice ; or leave any 
one unpresented for fear, favour, affection or 
hope of reward; but present all things as 
they come to your knowledge, according to 
the best of your understanding. So help you 


God!” The grand jury having been sworn, | 
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| to satisfy their individual curiosity, but as 
representatives of sections of the public. The 
ordering of the court in this particular case 
was as conspicuous an example as the trial 
itself of the true recognition of the claims 
made on public justice by a nation strict in 
the assertion of its liberties. 

The prisoner is brought into court, placed 
face to face with his judge in the presence of 
his country, and then, his indictment having 
been read over to him, he is asked formally to 
hold up his hand and answer to the question, 
“ How say you, guilty or not guilty?” Here 
again is a form that may wisely be dispensed 
with. It is a fragment of a form only, the 
other part of it having already been aban- 
doned. Formerly the catechism began with : 

Q. How will you be tried ? 

A. By God and my country. 
Which answer a judicious prisoner once 
varied by saying, “Not by God, since He 
knows all; but by your lordship and the 





the judge makes his charge to them. This} jury.” The rest of the catechism might also 
consists of general observations on the state of| be spared. To expect the prisoner to plead 
the county and on the calendar, a list of pri-|not guilty being guilty, and to say that he 
soner’s names, ages, offences and dates of! does not therein add one more untruth to his 
commitment, with the names of the com-/ offences because it is not falsehood you ask 
mitting magistrates. After having heard the | of him but only a legal form, is, in truth, the 
charge, the grand jury retires into a private |reverse of a solemn and true opening of a 
room and investigates the evidence on all | most true and solemn trial. Upon the holding 
indictments, The indictments themselves /up of the hand, Lord Bacon tells a story of a 


usually are drawn up by the clerk of the | Welshman who, when the judge told him to 
peace for the county, with the names of the | hold up his hand, believed that his lordship 


witnesses for the Crown written on the back | was about to tell his fortune. 
of each. If a bill of indictment be ignored! The petit jury—that by which the prisoner 
by the grand jury, its foreman affixes his|is to be tried—is now called in and sworn. 
signature on the back of it to the words | Against any man called on this jury the 
“Not found.” If, on the contrary, it be held| prisoner can object; and, if he pleases, 
that the evidence appears sufficient, he signs | peremptorily, without any assigned reason, 
his name to the three words “A true bill.”|and the man objected against is dismissed. 
Upon the faith of which the prisoner will be;Crown counsel has also the power of ob- 
brought into court and publicly arraigned. _jecting ; but is bound to show a valid reason. 
The trial must be public; that is tosay,|The twelve men must be so far respon- 
the court must be open to all comers who/jsible members of society as to possess ten 
desire to see that there is justice done. Great | pounds a-year in land for life, or twenty 
is the exigency of space in most of our law| pounds on a long lease, or be assessed for 
courts ; but while the form of public hearing is| rates at thirty pounds in Middlesex, or 
maintained the reality is secured by the admis- | twenty in another county, the jury—the 
sion of reporters and all persons whosee forthe| word jury meaning sworn men—is then 
public and can bear free witness to the nation} sworn in the words following :—* You shall 
through the press. In the instance of the| well and truly try, and true deliverance 
prolonged criminal trial recently concluded, a| make, between our Sovereign Lady the Queen 
case watched by the public with great in-|and the prisoner at the bar, whom you shall 
terest was removed by the desire of the) have in charge, and a true verdict give ac- 
accused to London from the Staffordshire | cording to the evidence. Sohelp you God.” 
Assizes, and was tried at theOld Bailey. Itwas| The case is then opened by counsel for the 
impossible to provide room in the Central Cri-| Crown. Briefs for the prosecution are state- 
minal Court—a square half-wainscoted room | ments of the felony, with their proofs made 
which, with its single gallery, will hold, includ-| out from the depositions. Briefs for the de- 
ing judges, barristers, attorneys, witnesses and | fence contain not merely matters of proof, but 
jury, not morethan about three hundred people. | everything whatever that can be suggested or 
The spirit of our judicial system was obeyed | alleged in the prisoner’s favour. The charac- 
therefore by the sheriffs and under-sheriffs, | ter of the two briefs we have seen illustrated 
who have charge of the decent ordering of all| by the arguments of counsel and the wit- 
criminal trials; and pains were studiously | nesses produced in the case to which we have 
taken to secure every opportunity of watching | been now and then referring. On the part of 
the proceedings to all persons who went, not the Crown there was produced a close chain 
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of the most pertinent testimony. This was] evidence he can to rebut the accusation made, 
urged, and there was urged nothing but this. | or to throw doubt or obscurity about any of 
The case for prosecution was a case of cir-| the more hopeless features of the case. The 
cumstantial evidence, infinitely more con-| credit of his witnesses is of course open to 
vincing than any proof of secret crime from|test by cross-examination; only here, as 
direct testimony. Nobody can be conscious | throughout, the business of the prosecution 
witness to the offence of a poisoner, who does | is simply to discover the truth ; the business 
not to a certain extent, by the mere fact of| of the defence is personal—to secure, if pos- 
his having witnessed it, lay himself open to| sible, guilty or not guilty, the prisoner’s 
suspicion, A man who can stand by and see | acquittal. The counsel for the Crown having 
murder done is capable, perhaps, of bearing | replied, it is the judge’s duty, as a represen- 
false witness ; and the oath even of two or'| tative of law and justice, to repeat calmly the 
three persons whose characters are question-| whole case to the jury, and to point out the 
able—all of whom say that they have witnessed | relation of each part of it to the law of the 
actual offence, and all of whom may speak | land; and, in this form, he leaves the question 
through malice—is less perfect evidence than | of the guilt or innocence of the arraigned 
a long course of testimony from indifferent | person to be decided by the panel of his 
persons of all ranks and tempers, every point} countrymen. During the whole process of 
tending to show what the crime was, and by | each cause, the jury, if they need to retire, 
whom and why committed, and the whole | and as often as they may retire, are given in 
forming a mass of absolute proof everywhere | charge to an officer of the court, who is sworn 
uncontradicted. Such proof was furnished |to keep them in complete seclusion, and to 
against the Poisoner, by the counsel for the|allow them neither food nor fire while they 
Crown, according to their brief. On thejare considering their verdict. This last is 
other hand, counsel for defence—having no|another of the forms which seems to be no 
other refuge, and being unable to rebut the | longer requisite. 
damning facts—also in accordance with their} All this care having been taken to insure 
brief, aud in most strict accordance with the | fair and impartial trial, there remains a point 
spirit of English justice, exhausted their|of extreme tenderness on behalf of the pri- 
ingenuity in the production of suggestions,|soner—an allowance to him, in fact, of a 
suppositions, and surmises. great chance of escape. The twelve jury- 
To proceed with the story of a trial.)men must be unanimous in declaration of 
Counsel for the Crown having stated, in his|his guilt. The first question asked of them, 
opening speech, what he proposes to esta-|after they announce that they are ready 
blish, proceeds to call witnesses for proof of|to respond, is, “Gentlemen of the jury, are 
the indictment he prefers, Any one may be/you all agreed in your verdict?” If the 
a witness who is of sound mind, and knows| reply be “ We are,” the question follows is, 
the responsibility of the position—“ knows the |“ How say you, is the prisoner at the bar 
meaning of an oath,” the form runs ; but that | guilty or not guilty of the crime charged 
is another form on which improvement may | against him ?”—“ We say that the prisoner 
be made. The oath taken by the witness is|is guilty.” The prisoner is then, by a pur- 
administered in these words : “ The evidence | suance of the formal dialogue, addressed by 
you shall give before the court and jury|the officer of the court, informed of the 
sworn shall be the truth, the whole truth, | verdict, and asked what he has to say in 
and nothing but the truth, So help you)bar of sentence. In case of capital offence, 
God.” Each witness, after he has given |if he do not reply, the officer proceeds to 
his evidence in chief, is tried by the coun-|cry: “O yes, O yes, O yes!” (the old 
sel for the prisoner with cross questions,| French for “Hear ye, Hear ye, Hear ye !”) 
intended to detect and bring out any latent|“ My lords the Queen’s justices strictly 
facts that will tell either directly in favour of | charge and command all manner of persons 
the prisoner, or indirectly, by shaking the|to keep silence, while sentence of death is 
credit of the witness who has testified against | passing on the prisoner at the bar, on pain of 
him. When in this way the case against the | imprisonment.” The black cap—simply the 
accused man has been closed, his own counsel | state cap, a square of black cloth with a pair 
replies to it, and may reply to it in almost any | of lappets—is then put on by the judge or 
way. The counsel for the prisoner, in the | judges, and the sentence is passed in a form 
case to which we now refer, assumed a right | of words which need not be repeated. 
to answer altogether as he pleased. Legiti-| But there is a chance yet left for the 
mately he may use his ingenuity to give a | convict, in the discretion given to the govern- 
more favourable interpretation to the evi-| ment to remit sentences of execution, and 
dence he is unable to rebut, may suggest any | called the royal prerogative of mercy. This 
theory he likes, may make any appeal within|has not at all times been wisely used; 
certain wide limits of common decorum to} Killegrew came one morning, in a great 
the feelings and prejudices of the jurymen.| hurry, to King Charles the Second, who, 
Jie may use his utmost eloquence in repre-|on seeing him, inquired, “What news?” 
senting perfectly the anxious plea of the pri-]|—‘“ Very bad,” he replied. “There is a 
souer himself for life. He then brings what! report about town, that your Majesty 
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and murdered a man last night in the street.” 
“What mean you ?”—“I mean that the man 
whom your Majesty would pardon, against 
the advice of your best friends, has just com- 
mitted these acts, and all the world lays the 
blame of them on your Majesty.” “Ods 
fish,” quoth the king,“ I am sorry for it ; 
but I will do so no more.” Mercy undoubt- 
edly should temper justice; but it is not less 
necessary to the well-being of society, that 
in all dealings with crime, justice should not 
leave mercy to work alone. 


[June 21, 1856.] 
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Ir we analyse Lloyd’s List, we find that 
out of a gross amount of twelve thousand 
casualties in four years, upwards of five 
thousand vessels of all sizes were partially or 
totally lost ; two thousand five hundred and 
sixty run into port inasinking state after col- 
lision ; two thousand three hundred were 
total wrecks; eight hundred and eighty- 
three foundered at sea; six hundred and 
seventy-nine were abandoned after becoming 
waterlogged, dismasted, or on fire—crews 
taking to boats ; two hundred and four sailed 
and were never heard of again ; eighty-seven 
were burnt ; fifty-one damaged by ice; six- 
teen destroyed by combustion from coals, 
flax, wool, and cotton ; seven were blown up 


by coal-dust, four by gas, and one by gun- 
powder: thirteen were plundered and de- 
stroyed y pirates ; one struck by a whale 
and avandcned, and one by a waterspout. 
Considered merely as so many hulls of 
ships damaged and lost, this statement is | 


startling ; but if, in addition, we reckon the 
amount of their cargoes as well as the 
loss of life, it becomes appalling. What 
must have been the fate of the thousands of 
seamen who manned this enormous fleet ? 
We mourned for the fate of Franklin—the 
President, too. Then, so tenacious is hope, 
Wwe are now—shall we say expecting to hear 
of the Pacific, or that magniticent Indiaman 
the Madagascar? These are only a few of 
our missing ships. Lloyd’s List tells us that 
in four years two hundred and four vessels 
sailed and were never heard of again—being 
an average of fifty a year, or about one 
a week, Weare anxious about the Pacific 
if she is a day overdue. Her money value 
keeps her before the eyes of the under- 
writers: she cost one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, to say nothing of her 
cargo. But the Mayflower, of Lynn, that 
sailed two years ago last Whit Monday, 
bound for St. John’s, never troubles the 
public mind, beyond the limits of the little 
ort to which she and her crew belonged, 
Bhe’s only worth five hundred pounds— 


|| perhaps not that. 
| The remembrance of a recent disaster 
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smarts even now, like a green wound, in the 
memory of the public. We allude to the 
total loss of the Josephine Willis. Let us 
step on board. Here we are, according to the 
log, passing the South Foreland at ten 
minutes to eight on the night of the third of 
February, bound to New Zealand. Clear 
night ; a screw steamer, the Progress, in 
company, bound to the westward. The 
captains of the two vessels were school- 
fellows and friends, and they consorted 
together until the captain of the screw found 
that it was his duty to part company with 
his friend the captain of the Josephine 
Willis, and proceed on his voyage alone. 
The separation took place somewhere off 
Dover. 

The Josephine Willis is now off Folkstone, 
distant about five miles, going seven knots, 
when a white light is seen ahead. This was 
the fatal Mangerton steamer, from Limerick 
to London. Then comes a fearful crash, and 
all is confusion and horror: the loss of 
seventy lives takes place in a short hour 
or so, 

lt forms no part of our scheme to enter 

into any inquiry aoout the backing out of 
the steamer and keeping aloof from the 
sinking Josephine Willis; for it appeared 
that, in the confusion of the moment, it was 
supposed that the steamer was likely to 
founder also. During her alarm she fired 
}rockets and burnt a blue light, which for- 
tunately attracted the attention of one of 
those vigilant sentinels, ever on the watch, 
the lugger XL. of Deal. This boat arrived 
in time to rescue seven passengers from the 
| rigging of the top-gallant masts of the Jose- 
i phine Willis, whose hull by this time was 
at the bottom of the sea, where we will leave 
|her for the present and go on board the 
| Progress. Here she is, steaming down 
Channel, only about half a dozen miles off, 
quite unconscious of what has happened to 
the poor Josephine Willis. The captain is 
down in his cabin taking a peep at his chart, 
when his mate pops his head inside, and re- 
ports that a vessel astern is firing rockets. 

“Somebody wants a pilot, p’raps, for we 
are in pilots’ water,” replied the captain ; 
“or expects a boat from ashore. It’s no- 
thing.” 

More rockets are reported; but as they 
conveyed no positive intelligence —told no 
tale—they were unheeded, and the Progress 
made the best of her way, and thought no 
more about the signals. However, before 
clearing the Channel, it was necessary for 
the screw to put into one of the western 

| ports, and there the first newspaper the cap- 
tain took in his hands explained the meaning 
of the rockets ; for he leasal then, for the 
first time, that the Josephine Willis and his 
old schoolfellow were both at the bottom of 
the sea. 

Now, surely there is room for amendment 
here. How is it that rockets convey no 
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specific intelligence? A rocket fired at sea | 
may mean a ship in danger ; it may indicate | 
her whereabouts, recall a boat, or dispatch | 
one—or any preconcerted signal. But to 
one not in the secret, a rocket merely draws 
attention. Now, suppose the captain of the 
Progress had understood the meaning of the 
rockets fired by the Mangerton steamer, 
what might have been the result? It is 
reasonable to suppose that he would have 
steamed down to her and saved many lives ; 
for it must be remembered that the Josephine 
Willis did not sink until nearly two hours 
after her collision with the Maugerton, and 
yet she lost seventy lives in consequence of | 
the confusion, or something else, that pre- 
vailed on board the steamer. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that all hands might | 
have been saved if the captain of the Pro- 
gress had understood the meaning of the 
rocket-signals, and run down to the assistance 
of his friend, fresh and undamaged as his 
vessel was. But no blame can be attached to 
him ; for rockets at present are only fireworks, 
and convey no positive intelligence. 

And is it difficult to remedy this state of 
things? We think not. Without attempt- 
ing to arrange a code of night signals, by | 
means of rockets and blue lights, what is to 
prevent the adoption of a rocket composed 
oi red fire, to be let off only on occasions of 
imminent danger—such as the collision just 
quoted—or any other disaster that may occur 
at sea where instant succour is needed ? 

It seems reasonable that some simple 
mode of conveying a positive meaning ought 
to be adopted by ships when in imminent 
peril. Rockets are admirable signals when 
they are understood. Give them a tongue, | 
then ; let them be made to speak as plain by 
night asthe Union Jack, reversed, does by 
day. All the maritime world knows what 
the one means: why should not the other 
be equally intelligible? Let it be under- 
stood that a red rocket or a red fire, to 
distinguish it from a blue light, meant prs- 
Tress, then such a dreadful calamity as that 
which befel the Josephine Willis would 
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stand a fair chance of receiving assistance 

in a crowded sea-way, and not, as was the 

case of that unfortunate vessel, lose seventy 

lives with a friendly steamer within signal, 

and only five miles from a shore, too, covered | 
with the handiest and most daring boatmen 

in the world. 

The subject of intelligible signals of dis- 
tress at night is capable of expansion, and is 
worthy of consideration, Nor is it beside 
our purpose, as the greatest maritime nation, | 
to bestow a thought upon it. The twelve 
thousand casualties reported to Lloyd’s 
is proof that every sort of disaster and 
horror is continually happening on the high 
seas, and it is fair to suppose, while rockets, 
blue lights, and guns, are unintelligible, or 
may be misunderstood, that in many in- 
stances they are fired in vain, There seems 
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a simple remedy for this: a RED rocket, 
denoting Distress—simply DIsTREss — that 
would at least tell its own tale. 


THE NINTH OF JUNE. 

IN TEN CHAPTERS, CHAPTER THE FOURTH. 

Tur spongy Scotch mist that dimmed 
Mr. Nobble’s buttons, darkened his blue 
coat, and made a change of garments so 
necessary to his companion on the road be- 
tween Nottingham and Pentridge, sod- 
dened the roads and flooded the meadows 
of the village I have called Crookston 
Withers; hedges trickled a constant drain 
into the ditches; cattle, having tried for 
shelter under trees, returned to the open 
fields, to escape heavy irregular blobs from the 
branches ; the stuccoed church-tower, patched 
with rain, cast a sharp reflection on the 
shining slate roof; the cottage-eaves con- 


| stantly dripping, dug pebbly gutters before the 


doors, making the children duck their heads 
every time they stepped out or stepped in ; the 
grey kitten from the post-office tripped lightly 
across the road, on the tops of the stones, to 
visit a relative at Mary Garstang’s ; and the 
postman’s terrier slunk heavily along, with 
his tail jammed between his legs, and his 
spirits too depressed to bark at the broods of 
dirty and ruffled chickens hopping and peck- 
ing in his way, and fluttering noisily out of 
it. Very few of the human species had that 
afternoon passed through the village, except 
the groom from Corner Cottage (who had 
been met on the grey horse going towards 
Alfreton), and the post-office runner. The 
wheels of the Nottingham waggon, which 
left a couple of running gutters along the 
whole of its track, were brought to a stand 
opposite the Bull and Horns, the steaming 
horses unwilling to give them one other turn. 
The waggoner’s Welsh pony—its head, its 
tail, and its mane drooping and dripping— 
stood in the middle of the road immoveable 
and stupid. It did not wag so much as a 
hair of its ear, even when the waggon-horses, 
tossing up their nosebags and savagely shak- 
ing their necks, jangled their bells with acrash 
“ enough,” the ostler remarked, as he wantonly 
dashed the dregs of a pail of water over the 
wheeler’s legs, “to wake a dead donkey!” 
The waggoner himself leant listlessly against 
one of the posts of the inn-porch, staring into 
the blank and draggled prospect; staring 
even while he covered his countenance with 
a mug of ale; staring into the dense mist 
while asking the ostler if he thought it 
was ever going to leave off; staring while 
telling the boy to take the band-box out 
of the forewain into the post-office, and to 
be sure and bring back the eightpence. 

The boy was leaving the little shop with 
the money in ‘his hand, when it was knocked 
out of it by the maid-servant from Corner 
Cottage, who had rushed across the road— 
blindly, with her apron thrown over her 
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head—to know if the “things” had come 
The postmistress replied, in her formal 
manner, that they had come, and that the 
whole of them would be ready in time to go 
away to London with the rest of Miss Levine’s 
luggage on the following morning. Where- 
upon the damsel disappeared ; expressing her 
delight by slamming the glass door so vio- 
lently that she knocked from one of the 
panes the inscription of painted tin which 
informed the nobility, gentry, and public at 
large, that Miss Pim made up ladies’ own 
material on the most reasonable terms. 

Having replaced her advertisement as 
quietly as if the act were a part of her day’s 
routine, Miss Pim produced from the band- 
box a little hat, a fold of net, a packet of| 
white Persian, a strip of dove-coloured cloth, 
and several yards of the finest calico. She 
then cut out the net for half-a-dozen caps, to 
draw them up and trim them with some pillow 
lace ; her customer’s own material. 

Miss Pim was very thoughtful and very 
sad. She could not work with her usual 
diligence ; although she was working against 
time. She sighed much, and tears filled | 
her eyes ; so that she was obliged to leave 
off sewing. Was she committing a sin?) 
Was she wrong in undertaking, upon urgent 
entreaty, to assist a single young woman! 
whom the world called unfortunate? Could | 
it be a crime to help a victim of misfortune ? 
Yet, when it came to be known that she had | 
thus secretly assisted Miss Levine, would not | 
ladies take away their work from her ?| 
Perhaps. She knew Mrs. Calder Dornley | 
would. But right is right ; and loss of work | 
she would not repent, if she could only be | 
sure that she was right! Then a glance at | 
the great square parlour window of Corner | 
Cottage opposite ; and, occasionally, the sight | 
of a pale eager face, with eyes enlarged, | 
darkly bordered, and straining into the misty 
road whenever the faiulest sound of horses’ 
hoofs could be heard, banished irresolution, 
and the needle darted more rapidly through | 
the cloth than ever. 

“ Besides,” continued the conscientious | 
reasoner, “ Miss Levine herself, her mother | 
so lately dead, and her father the late rector 
—wise and pious—never made sin a 
ground for withholding help.” There was 
hardly a family in the parish, whatever their 
creed or condition, who had not to thank 
them for some benefit ; from simple words of 
comfort and stealthy acts of charity, up to 
salvation from ruin. When her own mother 
lay helpless for two years up-stairs, and her- 
self was brought to actual want, either Parson | 
Levine or Mrs. Levine, or Miss Levine, came ! 
once a day to the bedside; seldom empty- | 
handed. It was Parson Levine who spoke} 
to the county member to get her to be made 
postmistress,—and she and alt her family | 
dissenters. Then, again, Miss Levine may 
not have sinned. She may be married, and 
be bound down to secresy. 
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The shadow of the waggon, slowly grinding 
the road towards Matlock, darkened the win- 
dow for an instant ; and Miss Pim once more 
ceased working. Her head ached. She was 
not equal to all the doleful surmises that 
entered her mind respecting Miss Levine, 
She was haunted too My the shadow of Mrs, 
Calder Dornley, that had often clouded 
her house of late ; silently opening her door; 
sitting down stiffly in her room, and asking 
spy questions about Corner Cottage: if Miss 
Pim had noticed anybody go in or come out 
lately ; what letters had arrived, and what 
letters had been sent away ; speaking (even 
to Miss Pim’s meek apprehension) unimpas- 
sioned venom; darting, from her sloe-like 
eyes, sharp rays of anger, when she men- 
tioned how distinguished families may be dis- 
graced by the vices of low-born girls ; always 
applying her censures to the “young person 


| opposite,” and ending her visits by threatening, 


in measured sentences, ruin aud disgrace to 
any person living on the Crookston property, 
who presumed to further or conceal any 
family ignominy that may be brewing against 
the Dornleys or Stonards, whether it related 
to birth or marriage. Yet it was clear that 
these objections did not proceed from rooted 
principle ; for Mrs. Calder was continually 
showing kindness to that pert and improper 
young woman, Mary Garstang, and her ill- 
starred baby. 

The troubled quakeress looked again for 
relief from her thoughts, towards the broad 
window of the cottage across the way. The 
same face presented itself ;—the same large 
eager eyes, straining towards the Nottingham 
road. Miss Pim knew that Mr. George 
Dornley was expected back to take Miss 
Levine with him to London, on his birth-day. 
This was it ;—the ninth of June. She was 
watching for him, no doubt. But if he should 
not come? 

This brought into her mind that sudden 
grief, or even joy, sometimes hastens nature, 
and brings on prematurely such events as 
that which Miss Levine would certainly be sub- 
jected to; and she once more set to work, 
determined to complete the order in hand 
before bed-time. 

Eusta Levine had been equally busy in the 
parlour of Corner Cottage. Atter breakfast 
she had to pack for the journey to London ; 
but without disturbing those pretty ornaments 
about her rooms which The Expected loved 
to see. In the intervals of activity she 
continued her imaginary journey with him, 
as long as imagination was under control. 
It had taken her from Dover to London, from 
London to Shutbury, and from Shutbury to 
Nottingham; and now brought her to the 
very inn in which she had spent, a year be- 
fore, the one supremely happy day. of her 
existence. She saw him in her mind’s eye 
mount Black Nan at the inn door to come 
to her, and felt that only a few diminishing 
hours divided them, 
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She watched the clock incessantly, hoping | ventured to say that her visitor’s presence 
he might intend to surprise her by arriving | was, at that time, very undesirable. 
earlier than he had promised to come; and,} Mrs. Calder Dornley established herself 
knowing every turn of the road, she traced | on the hardest and straightest chair, and deli- 
him accurately through each stride of it, to} berately produced from her pocket some 
his meeting-place with his groom, and thence} muslin-work with a stiff geometrical pattern 
to her own door, afid into her own arms.|—a proceeding which denoted that the stay 
Then, Fancy being ‘at fault with Reality,| would not beshort. “This isa visit of duty,” 
she tried back and went over the ground|she said, “and I have arranged with my hus- 
again ; but, when imagination brought him] band to remain here until he fetches me on 
again to the door, and Reality denied|his return in the carriage from Matlock. 
his presence, it was not with the full bit-] However disagreeable to you and to me, 
terness of disappointment ; for, although | Miss Levine, I must perform the duty which 
every faculty of her mind, every fibre of| is imposed upon me.” 
her frame, strained itself towards the one| “ By whom?” Eusta innocently asked. 
absorbing expectation, desire for his arrival| “ By my husband and my own conscience,” 
was not unmixed with a wayward dread| was the answer. “There is no time to be 
of its realisation. The ecstasy of the meet-|lost; for we half expect my brother-in-law 
ing would be insupportable; and, whenever} to arrive to-day, this being his birthday ; 
it seemed to be imminent, she felt herself too} when he arranged to come home, and “ 
weak to bear it. Every successive disappoint-| “ Half expect ?” Eusta interrupted, dread- 
ment when she heard, or fancied she heard, | ing that news implying delay had transpired. 
a horse approaching, and when the sounds} Are you not sure he will come?” 
died away, was, therefore, tempered with a| Mrs. Calder Dornley was always so indis- 
sensation of relief. putably right in her statements and surmises 
The acuteness of Eusta’s suffering would | that she never noticed interruptions. “ And,” 
have been much lessened had there been any | she went on, with the same breath she had 
one to confide in ; any one to speak to. But| began with, “as my husband thinks it im- 
she was isolated: even those who had come! perative that I should ascertain certain facts 
near her seemed to have entered into a|from you, which are important to our family 
league to preserve an ominous reserve, or to|to be known, I am here to ascertain them.” 
torture her with innuendoes. She then pointed out, in the clearest and most 
To banish such recollections, she gave up| convincing manner, the county, the national 
her imagination once more to picturing the|}importance of the Crookston property and 
coming meeting. She went on acting over| the Crookston lineage; contrasting it with the 
again the minutest incident, She imagined|meanness of Miss Levine’s own origin ; for, 
George Dornley gaining the top of the hill ;| although her late mother was the daughter 
she heard him cantering down towards} of a bishop, that bishop’s father had been a 
her, on the brave old grey. She was at the} brewer, and Miss Levine’s paternal grand- 
door to receive him ; she wis in his strong | father wasa very small farmer. Any thought 
embrace; she felt, upon her cheek, the breath] of an alliance between two such families, 
of his deep noble voice softened to murmurs! therefore, would excite a fever of indignation 
of passionate tenderness and love. ... Her|from one end of the county to the other ; 
head swam—she was fainting. putting any additionally discreditable cir- 
Dr. Bole, knowing better than any one} cumstances out of the question. 
how very critical her condition was at this | It was Mrs. Dornley’s habit not to look 
time, would, had he been present, have/ people in the face while speaking to them; 
reckoned the noiseless entrance of Mrs. Teast of all, persons she disliked. She did not, 
Calder Dornley into the room (which hap- | therefore, notice that Eusta—tortured by the 
pened at that moment) a very fortunate in-| doubts dropped into her mind one minute, 
trusion. That lady, having been set down | and the next persuading herself that George 
from the carriage by her husband at the! was galloping towards her only a few miles off 
church, had walked across the church-!—paid no attention to what was said. Rest- 
yard, had entered the cottage, and deposited |less and impatient, she could not remain 
her wet bonnet and cloak in the passage,|upon the sofa, and moved about the room, 
unheard and unobserved. She appeared—| distraught, but silent. 
her countenance as frigid and dry, and her| The persecutor bore this silence very 
short thick curls as crisp, as if she hadjstoically. Never ceasing to draw out her 
stepped out of the frost—exactly in time|needle and thread with vicious regularity— 
to change the current of Eusta’s blood and!never once looking up; patiently waiting 
to preserve her from fainting. Eusta ex-| until Eusta returned to the sofa. 
perienced so complete a reaction, on seeing} And when Eusta seated herself, Mrs. 
Mrs. Calder Dornley, that she soon re-| Calder said in hard cold accents, “I really 
covered sufficient composure to speak. It} must obtain some satisfactory explanation 
was her nature to be timid; but now, hope|for my husband. It is now nine o’clock, 
so near realisation, gave her courage and} and he agreed to be here at a quarter past 
strength, beset and helpless as she was. She|nine. Before he comes, and before his 
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brother returns (if he do return), I must 


know whether you are married or whether 
- you are not married; the more so as, in two 
months at latest I judge, you will be a mother.” 
She had never before spoken so plainly, and 
her words gradually recalled Eusta’s attention. 

Eusta tried to speak, but her words swelled 

her throat, and she could not. She looked im- 
loringly towards her questioner and sobbed. 
ithout avail ; for Mrs. Calder did not move 
her eyes from her work, and showed no 
sort of impatience to hear the required con- 
fession. She preferred the sound of the sobs ; 
and, when these grew louder and stronger, 
she expressed a hope that Miss Levine would 
not, like most vulgar young women, seek 
shelter from discussion in hysterics. Poor 
Eusta! it was her struggle to speak that made 
hysterics so imminent. But the recollection 
that her husband’s interests and wishes 
were at stake restored her, and she said, in 
half-choked accents : 

“T have told you frequently that my word 
and honour are pledged not to reveal to 
anyone, the nature of my engagement with 
Mr. George Dornley. O, do have pity on 
me! Do not seek to make me break my 
word! Do not tempt me! I have borne 
your scorn and your husband’s anger. I 
have heard you accuse him, whcm I love 
better than life, of being a libertine and a 
traitor. This has been going on for months, 
and will you not wait an hour longer? 
Will you not wait until Mr. Dornley comes 
to answer for me and for himself?” 

“Tt is not certain that he will come. My 
expectation is that he will be prevented from 
coming. The government——” 

“T am assure he will come as that there 
is a Providence now watching over me!” 
Eusta exclaimed, fervently. “He must come. 
What do I live for, but for him to come ?” 
She said this almost fiercely. 

“The government,” Mrs. Calder continued 
placidly, “ may find occasion to enforce his pre- 
sence elsewhere ; in somesecure place where 
the seditious practices he was guilty of before 
he went abroad, cannot be repeated.” 


“But he will come: here: to me. Stone 
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thing except the devouring desire for George 
Dornley’s approach. She was once more 
studying the clock, and computing time 
against distance ; reckoning that, at about 
this moment he ought to be certainly within 
hearing ; for the appointed time had nearly 
arrived. The servant, who had entered with 
lights, aroused her, by attempting to close the 
shutters. “They must not be shut!” Eusta 
hastily said. “They would deaden the sounds 
from the road.” 

When the girl had left the room, Mrs, 
Calder resumed her sewing, “ Dr. Bole,” she 
said, “and Mr. Bearshaw, the family lawyer, 
have both pronounced old Mr. Dornley so 
much better since his sojourn at Bath, that 
he will soon be capable of transacting busi- 
ness ; and, should his eldest son have mar- 
ried a person without family or fortune, the 
first use of his recovery will be to cut 
off the entail of the Crookston estates.” Mrs, 
Calder stopped to watch the effect of this 
announcement, and looked up. She found 
Eusta panting with expectation ; her ear close 
to the window; every faculty absorbed in 
listening. Perceiving that all that had been 
said went for nothing, the rigid moralist felt 
it to be her duty to put the case somewhat 
stronger. “I was saying, Miss Levine, that 
positive beggary——” 

“Hush!” exclaimed Eusta, raising her 
finger. “I hear a tramp;” she paused, “ Yes, 
it is the tramp of a horse.” She listened 
again, her face flushed, the veins starting 
out from her forehead. 

“T really must claim your attention,” Mrs. 
Calder persevered, “to the disreputable P 

“No,” Eusta said, sinking into a chair. 
“There are two horses. It cannot be he!” 
Then, willing to mitigate one agony by 
courting another, she agreed to attend to her 
lecturer. 

Mrs, Calder described, in a few more acrid 
words, the probable destitution that awaited 
George Dornley; and Eusta, never having 
before contemplated the possibility of her 
husband’s ruin, and attributing it if it hap- 
pened, to herself, felt her head burr. and her 
eyes swim ; but was relieved by tears. Her 


walls will not keep him from me: hosts of| companion went on sawing the air with her 


enemies will not keep him from me. I feel it to 
be as impossible for him not to come, as it will 
be impossible for me to live, if he does not 
come.” 

“In either case,” said Mrs. Calder, making 
an eylet-hole, “my question must be an- 
swered. You need not hesitate ; for, whether 
you are married or whether not, your lot in 
life will be wretched enough. If you are not 
a Wife, you will have to endure the disgust 
which all right-minded persons ”* She did 
not finish the sentence ; but complained that 
it was too dark to work. “If you are mar- 
ried,” she continued, letting her hands fall 
into her lap, “ your child will be a beggar ; 
born, without inheritance.” 

Eusta’s mind had again shut out every- 


needle and thread, as mechanically and regu- 
larly as the clock ticked. The Crookston 
carriage was now heard driving towards the 
door, and Eusta, dreading the entrance of 
Calder Dornley, determined to make a last 
appeal to his wife. 

“You hate me, I know,” she said, looking at 
her through hertears, “ You hate him—George 
—the more that you once lovedhim.” Mrs. 
Calder bit her thin lip and her thread, hitherto 
| pulled out firm and straight, trembled in the 
| air; “ but, as one woman appealing to another, 
I implore you to have some tenderness for 
me. Ihave no thought of unkindness towards 
you. I could be asa sister to you. Utterly 
| bereft and alone, I have yearned for sis- 





terly sympathy, and compassion. I have 
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not one friend in the world, except him whose 
love for me is, you say, to be his destruction. 
Give me but one kind word,” she sobbed 
piteously. “Give me such a look as you 
would throw upon a dying beggar.” She 
drew herself nearer. “ If,” she continued, pas- 
sionately, “you hate me because I have kept 
my secret from you, if breaking my solemn 
pledge, will save him from ruin——” 

“Well,” said the sister-in-law, looking down 
grimly but eagerly upon the supplian.. 

Eusta threw herself at Mrs. Calder’s feet : 

“T confess. We are married.” 

Mrs. Calder thrust herself suddenly back, 
as if Eusta had stung her. Married! The 
coming child legitimate, and herself childless ! 
Even if George Dornley do not forfeit his in- 
heritance by sedition and treason, the estates 
will still revert to his lawful heirs, and pass 
away from her husband! O,that old Mr. Dorn- 
ley were in a condition to cut off the entail ! 

Eusta was not conscious of being so hate- 
fully spurned as she really was; for her 
attention was acutely averted. Mr. Calder’s 
carriage had stopped and its occupant had 
alighted : but there came a new sound from 
the road and Eusta started to her feet and 
exclaimed, 

“T hear him ! 

She flew to the window and looked, wildly 
but vainly, through it into the thick small rain. 

“Tt is Black Nan,” she said, listening in- 
tently. “I know the sound of her canter 
as well as I know Ais footfall.” 

She paused and reflected. 

“Yes, George has missed the groom and has 
ridden the poor staunch creature all the way. 
That is why he is so late. Atlast! at last !” 

She fixed her eyes on Mrs. Calder when a 
horse rattled past the window and suddenly 
stopped : 

“You hea? He is atthe door. He dis- 
mounts! George, George, come to me!” 

She threw up her arms ready for George 
Dornley to fall into them. Thomas Hockle 
presented himself. 

A shri!l unearthly laugh pierced the gloom 
in the road, shot through the village, fright- 
ened the three horses standing at the cottage 
door, and made them so restive that the grooms 
could scarcely hold them. Miss Pim, stamping 
letters for the night post, drew aside her cur- 
tains, looked through her own windows into 
the window of Corner Cottage, and observed 
some one supporting a lifeless woman towards 
asofa, and another woman hastily closing the 
shutters, Perceiving a carriage and pair, 
and a saddle-horse at the door, she thought 
Mr. George Dornley had arrived, and ejacu- 
lated as she returned to her duty: “ Poor 
thing! Joy has overpowered her.” 

In the postmistress’s excitement, her hand 
strayed from the letters to one of the little 
night-gowns which lay folded beside them 
and she stamped upon it the words, “Crook- 
ston Withers, June nine,” with, to her ex- 
treme mortification, indelible ink. 
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There was a hurried but subdued talking 
in the road close to the door. 

It was the voice of Mrs. Calder speak- 
ing to her husband, “ Yes, that must be done 
—at once,” 

Miss Levine’s servant burst into the post 
office, breathlessly demanding, “ The things !” 
and Miss Pim, anticipating why they were 
wanted, did not ask a single question; but 
quietly packed them so that the rain should 
not damp them in their short transit. 

The servant had not departed two minutes 
before she again appeared, “ Missus is very 
ill,” she said, “ and they have sent Tom Hockle 
(who has only just come back from Alfreton) 
upon Black Nan, off to Matlock on some 
errand or another; though the mare’s so 
tired he thinks he’ll never get there. They say 
that Iam in the way, and they have turned 
me out too, I’m to sleep with mother to- 
night. They’re opening the boxes Missus had 
packed up to take to London with her, and 
they’ve ordered the carriage not to stir from 
the door, if it waits there all night. For my 
part I’m amost mazed with it all; but I must 
be off to fetch Molly Garstang.” 

When Miss Pim went outside to shut her 
shutters, previous to going to bed (her hour 
was ten o’clock) she saw the nurse hur- 
rying towards Corner Cottage. 


CHAPTER THE FIFTH. 


AurnovucGH the dawn which rose when the 
ninth of June had died away, began to 
brighten the brow of Linney Hill, and the 
first beams of the morning sun faintly glis- 
tened upon the mountings of a carriage 
rolling rapidly over it from Corner Cot- 
tage towards Matlock; yet Arch Lane 
with its overhanging trees, continue 
as dark and silent as a cavern. The 
birds fluttered round the outer branches 
without uttering a note, and there was not a 
breath of air to rustle a leaf. But the silence 
was harshly broken when a tall man 
—his dress torn, and his Hessian-boots 
muddy to the tassels—entered the lane 
to make his way towards Crookston. 
He had not penetrated far into the lane when 
he distinguished a whispering amongst some 
persons concealed in the hedge; then came 
a clattering of sabres and a cocking of 
carbines; then a rush; then a fierce struggle 
between him and a couple of. dismounted 
hussars. There was 'so little light that had 
not a corporal-major, looking grimly on, 
guarding another prisoner —a portly person 
in a blue coat—called out to the combatants to 
stand clear, they would have been ridden 
over by the carriage as it came dashing 
through the dark and rugged avenue. It was 
obliged to stop. A window was let down; 
a man thrust out his head, and ordered the 
postilion to go on for his life ; or, if he didn’t 
(an oath darted out between the teeth like 
a bullet) he would shoot him ! 

The prisoner—who had not noticed this, 
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being busy felling his fellow captive (who 
had betrayed him) to the earth—had been 
secured, and dragged to the gate to which the 
troop horses were tied. The road being clear, 
the carriage dashed onward ; and, one glance 
towards the gate as they passed, showed to two 
of its occupants—Mr. and Mrs. Calder Dorn- 
ley—who the newly-taken prisoner was. A 
short sharp glance passed between the hus- 
band and wife. Mrs. Dornley would have 
spoken but for an interruption which came 
from the opposite seat—the cry of a newly- 
born infant lying in Mary Garstang’s lap. 


CHAPTER THE SIXTH. 


TuE good town of Nottingham, not having 
the remotest suspicion that a besieging force 
was in motion to sack it, slept soundly on 
the night of the ninth of June. But, towards 
the morning of the tenth, it woke in a fright. 
Very early, its great triangular market-place 
siiatel with the tramp of infantry, the 
grounding of muskets, and the clattering of ca- 
valry hoofs. The mayor and municipal officers 
were knocked untimely out of their beds, and 
appeared in the town-hall with their robes of | 
office awry, and their countenances bewildered 
and dazed. As the morning advanced, fasting 
county magistrates galloped in from their 
distant homes, and made straight for the 
Royal George; where, in petty sessions 
assembled, they communicated with the 
barracks, by means of special constables 
and orderlies, between hastily-snatched cups 
of tea and half-eaten eggs. Expresses were | 
sent off for the high-sheriff and deputy- 
lieutenant, and Mr. Vollum, the chief legal 
functionary of the town (of the firm of Vollum 
and Knoll), sent his partner post to London | 
to confer with the solicitor of his majesty’s 
treasury. The tradespeople under the arcades, | 
would not open their shops; but wandered 
between the Royal George, the town-hall, and 
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the newspaper oftices, asking what was the 
matter, and getting for answer wild and | 
alarming information. The panic was not 
allayed by the frequent arrival of prisoners, 
guarded by constables, or escorted by hussars, 
on the tops of through-coaches, or in the 
bottoms of farmers’ carts. 

By noon the prevalent horrors had evapo- 
rated sufficiently to leave a residuum of 
truth ; and this was published in a supple- 
ment of the local journal. The Pentridge 


Conducted by 


the House of Lords—a club of that distin- 
guished name which was held at the Green 
Boar ; and he cantered back to mention the 
circumstance to the officer on duty at the 
cavalry barracks. Eighteen troopers, who 
happened to have been kept under arms all 
night, were instantly led, by a captain and 
a cornet, to the scene of action ; and, in five 
minutes, they captured forty stand of arms 
and several prisoners. A detachment of 
troopers at Matlock also had got the alarm ; 
had scoured that part of the country, ar- 
resting several of the rioters who had not 
stolen or straggled away during the march, 

This was the true account. But the true 
account did not suit the views either of the 
Imperial Government or of the London news- 
papers in Government pay. When their de- 
scription came out, it was the description of 
a wide-spread rebellion. It was produced 
piecemeal, in first, second, third, fourth, and 
fifth editions, all bristling with prodigious 
notes of admiration, and headed with ap- 
palling capitals. 

Towards evening, the bewitching curls of 
the engaging little barmaid at the Royal 
George again shook like hanging fruit ; but, 
this time, with grief. Her friend the Young 
Squire had been marched up-stairs by a guard 


|of hussars, handcuffed to the “party” who 


had got away a letter yesterday morning, 
in the name of Nobble. 

Mrs. Tuckey the landlady was hardly less 
affected than her daughter, and had her rea- 
sons for entreating Mr. Vollum, to look 
over his papers in the bar-parlour. The 
prisoners had just been searched, and the 
Bench had ordered their clerk to retire, for 
the purpose of perusing in calm privacy 
the documents found upon their persons, 
and then to discharge himself in open Court 
of all the treason he could pick out. 

The hostess was determined that Mr. Vol- 
lum—a rival of Mr. Flip—should have his 
task made as pleasant to him as possible; and, 
knowing that he had had no dinner, sat 
him down at a table near an open window 
behind the screen, to a delicious anchovy 
toast, and a tumbler of diluted sherry 
sprinkled with a generous surface of nut- 
meg,—a cool drink which was, next to the 
landlady herself, Mr. Vollum’s _ special 
weakness. 

The personal effects found on Mr. Nobble 


rioters had attacked the Butterley iron-works | were few; and, denoted a leaning, more to 
without success, but had proceeded to rifle| order's, than to treason’s side. They con- 
the cottages along the road of guns and/|sisted of six one pound notes, a short letter, 
ammunition, and to pull unwilling men out; and a pic-nic knife. This knife, besides being 
of their beds to join in the intended capture} a horse-pick, a toothpick, a gimlet, a cork- 
of Nottingham, on pain of being pistolled.| screw, a punch, a tweezer, a file, a wrench, 
One man at Topham’s Close farm, who did not | and a screw-driver, was knobbed at the end 
lace his boots quite quickly enough to please! with a silver crown, which made it also a 
the Nottingham Captain, was shot dead on the | clandestine constable’s staff. The letter ran 
spot. The rioters actually advanced as far | thus :— 

as Eastwood, about six miles from the town 3! I now Jearn that he intends to ride across country 
but were met there by a county gentleman | from Shutbury to Nottingham ; where he may arrive 
who was riding home from a late sitting of} on Monday afternoon. He is certain to stop at the 
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Royal George. He is easily wrought upon, and some- 
thing must be done to induce him to push on at once 
to the Pentridge meeting, on pretence that his influ- 
ence alone can turn the Nottingham Captain and his 
crew from their fanatical purpose. The meeting is sure 
to be a seditious one ; and if we can fix him with taking 
any part in it, we are safe. His intention is to come 
straight home from the Royal George, where this awaits 
you. He must not come home.” 


This epistle had no signature, and was 
addressed to Mr. Nolliver, under cover to K. 
N. Nobble, Esq., Royal George, Nottingham, 
to be left till called for. “The only suspicious 
circumstance against the man,” said Mr. 
Vollum, “is this going about with an alias.” 
The letter bore the Crookston Withers post- 
mark, 

And, to Mr. Vollum’s astonishment, so did 
all the letters found on the other prisoner ; 
except one, and this had no post-mark. It 
purported to be written by a political friend 
of Lord Wordley, but the writing was very 
like that of the prisoner, Nobble. It in- 
treated the recipient to go to Pentridge, 
and use all his eloquence and influence to 
turn aside the assembly to abandon its 
mad and hopeless purpose. All the other 
letters were deeply black-bordered and 
were from the same writer—a lady, Al- 
though Mr. Vollum, divined at a glance the 
tender nature of this correspondence, he 
sorted it according to dates, and went 
through it as minutely as I had done, and 
as methodically as if it had consisted of 
indictments or leases. When he had finished 
this part of his task, Mr. Vollum observed, 
speaking to himself (a habit he had), “No 
treason here, worse than domestic treason. 
Well, when one brother does hate another, 
the case—especially if the hate of a soured 
woman is thrown into bargain— always 
turns out to be a case of Cain and Abel.” 

He had been occupied in his scrutiny for 
nearly half an hour, when, overhead—where 
all had hitherto been deadly quiet—there 
was a sudden moving of chairs, and scui- 
fling of feet. The court was being broken up 
abruptly. A constable (Mr. Froutis, in fact, 
the ladies’ hair-dresser) ran down-stairs, rang 
the ostler’s bell, and ordered, in-the highest 
pitch of his treble voice, “A po-shay and 
pair immejently!” He then satisfied the 
curiosity that bloomed in the landlady’s face, 
by squeaking, “Why, mem, we’re in the 
wrorg county. The prisoners is remanded 
to Derby.” 















































GOLD IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


“ Cursed be the gold and silver which persuade 
Weak men to follow far fatiguing trade ! 
The lily—-Peace—outshines the silver store, 
And life is dearer than the golden ore.” 


Tue camel-driver of the poet may be 
regarded as a type of those who, yielding to 
the promptings of avarice, forsake the plod- 
ding paths of honest and humble industry, 
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and commit themselves to the delusive 
streams which “ flow o’er golden sands.” The 
history of gold-seeking has, through all ages, 
developed the worst features of humanity. 
Depravity, crime, and misery are the inva- 
riable attendants—the presiding fates—of the 
gold-fields. The wretched character of the 
earliest gold-seekers of the Bactrian steppes 
appears in that strange story which He- 
rodotus tells: “It is affirmed, that the 
Arimaspi—a people who have but ene eye— 
take the gold away by violence from the 
griffins.” So wretched was the character of 
the gold-seeker in the eyes of Pliny, that 
he thus commences his chapter on gold: 
“Oh ! that the use of gold were clean gone. 
Would God it could possibly be quite 
abolished among men, setting them, as it 
doth, into such a cursed and excessive thirst 
after it.” 

As it was in the days of antiquity, so was it 
in the middle ages, and so it is in the present 
day. The gold-miner of Scythia—of Spanish 
America—of California and Australia, have 
ditfered but little in character. A depraved 
population distinguishes alike the auriferous 
regions of the Old and of the New World. 
Thus, too, deception, dishonesty, and crime 
mark the story of the search for gold in 
England. 

We are told in the Triads, that the 
Welsh princes rode in golden cars. Cesar 
informs us that he was induced to invade 
Britain by the representations which had 
been made of its mineral treasures. Certain it 
is that the Romans mined for gold in Wales ; 
at Ogofau, in Carmarthenshire, are well-de- 
tined evidences of their search, and from the 
remains of workshops, and the discovery of 
golden ornaments, it would appear that search 
must have been to some extent successful. 
A strange tradition is connected with the 
old British king Cymbeline. “ Cymboline, 
prince of the ‘Lrinobantes, whick included 
Essex, is stated to have coined gold money 
instead of rings.” Then the writer, Sir John 
Pettus, in his strange but instructive Fodinz 
Regales, says, “'‘Lhis was probably the mine 
afterwards discovered in the time of Henry 
the Fourth.” No such mine was ever found, 
but Henry the Fourth, by his letters man- 
damus, commands Walter Fitz Walter—* upon 
information of a concealed mine of gold in 
Essex—to apprehend all such persons as he 
in his judgment thinks fit, that do conceal the 
said mine, and to bring them before the 
king and his council, there to receive what 
shall be thought fit to be ordered.” 

From the reign of Henry the Third we 
find numerous grants of ail mines of gold, 
and silver, in certain counties of England, 
Scotland, and the English pale of Ireland. 
Edward the Third and Henry the Sixth 
appear to have been especially desirous of 
developing the auriferous treasures of their 
country, judging from the numerous grants 
made by them. Shropshire, Cornwall, Levon- 
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shire, Gloucester, Somerset, Northumber- 
land, and Westmorland, are the counties 
included, and more especially mentioned in 
these grants ; but we have not any evidence 
that a single gold-mine was ever discovered 
by the eager seekers, or contributed the 
desired royalty to the anxious monarchs. 

The Black Prince certainly removed several 
hundred miners from Derbyshire to Devon- 
shire, and from the mines about Combmartin, 
it is said that he obtained wealth sufficient to 
pay the expenses of his wars in France ; but 
there is no evidence that this wealth was in 
gold. The lead-ores of this part of Devon- 
shire were, and are, exceedingly rich in silver; 
and the treasure obtained by Edward’s miners 
was probably in that metal. We have 
distinct evidence of the discovery of silver, 
lead, copper, and tin, in numerous law-suits 
between the adventurers, and in the claims 
made by the crown for unpaid royalties ; but 
there is no mention of the actual discovery of 
gold. We know a district in Devonshire 
bearing the name of Gold Street, which was, 
in the days of Elizabeth, zealously worked 
over, as the numerous existing shafts show ; 
but all these shafts are on a load of argenti- 
ferous silver. 

“The Discoverie and Historie of the Gold- 
mynes in Scotland” is the title of a book 
published by the Bannatyne Club, from a 
manuscript written by Stephen Atkinson in 
sixteen hundred and nineteen. This Atkin- 


son was a finer in the Tower cf London 
about the year fifteen hundred and eighty- 


six. In sixteen hundred and _ sixteen 
Atkinson obtained leave to search for gold 
and silver in Crawford Moor on paying the 
king one tenth of the metals found. This gold- 
seeker was evidently not successful, and 
the object of his treatise was to induce James 
to embark in gold-mining. Atkinson com- 
pares King James to Job, David, and Solo- 
mon—and argues that he may build a second 
temple more glorious than the first, if he will 
but fairly explore the gold, silver, and lead- 
mines, in Crawford, or Friar’s Moor, and 
Glengonnar. The king does not appear to 
have yielded to the persuasions of the en- 
thusiast ; but in sixteen hundred and twenty- 
one, he granted a lease for twenty-one years 
to John Hendlie, physician, of the gold 
mynes in the districts of Lead Hills and 
Wanlock Head, which “has been thir divers 
yeiris bygane neglectit.” Laing, in his His- 
tory of Scotland, informs us that King James 
expended three thousand pounds on the 
gold-mines of Crawford Moor, and obtained 
not quite three ounces of gold. 
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the reign of the latter, not less than to the 
valve of three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling.” We cannot discover the slightest 
authority, which could have warranted Pen- 
nant in making this bold assertion. Gold 
has been found in the Lead Hills, and other 
parts Scotland : occasionally good-sized nug- 
gets have been discovered—one is said to 
have weighed thirty ounces,—but, on several 
occasions, the gold fever has set in upon the 
people, and large expenditures of money have 
had no other reward than the ruin and dis- 
appointment of enthusiastic hopes. 

Yet more recently we have examples of a 
like character. In seventeen hundred and 
ninety-five, it transpired that lumps of gold 
had been picked up in a valley on the flank 
of the mountain called Croghan Kinshela, in 
the southern part of the county of Wicklow. 
Crowds of the Irish peasantry were soon 
employed upon the banks of the stream in 
which the gold had been found—and some 
appear to have made a productive harvest, 
The government then obtained a special act 
of parliament, and a systematic course of 
streaming for gold was instituted under the 
direction of three commissioners, Messrs, 
Mills, King, and Weaver. Up to the break- 
ing out of the rebellion, in May, seventeen 
hundred and ninety-eight, these gold works 
were remunerative ; but, during that unfor- 
tunate period the works were abandoned, and 
they remained idle until eighteen hundred and 
one, when washings again commenced. These 
were persevered in for some years, and nine 
hundred and forty-four ounces of gold were 
obtained ; the ingots of which were from 
twenty-one and three-eighths to twenty-one 
and seven-eighths carats fine, the alloy being 
silver—and the total value at the time three 
thousand six hundred and_ seventy-five 
pounds. This, however, was obtained at a 
cost exceeding fifteen thousand pounds, and 
the government was advised to abandon the 
undertaking. The gold was disseminated 
throughout an irregular bed composed of 
clay, sand, and fragments of rock more or 
less rounded ; the particles were generally 
minute scales, but large solid lumps were 
found from time to time, the heaviest of 
which weighed twenty-two ounces. 

Within the last few years, we have been 
told that “ Pactolean streams flow through 
the beautiful valleys of Devonshire.” The 
Britannia and Poltimore mines were set to 
work upon the strength of the discovery of 
some small pieces of gold in the waste heaps 
of some old mine workings. The search for 


Beyond this | gold in Devonshire appears to have been 


we cannot learn that either Atkinson or Sir | zealously made,—and the result is, that the 
Bevis Bulmer, and others who were adven-| search is abandoned. 


turers in these gold-schemes, ever made any 
satisfactory discovery. 


The gold-bearing district of Merioneth- 


Pennant indeed says, | shire, in North Wales, has been the most 


“In the reigns of James the Fourth and | recent of the auriferous discoveries ; and the 


James the Fifth of Scotland, vast wealth was|curious quartz lodes near Dolgelly 
procured in the Lead Hilis, from gold found | attract attention. 
in ; thirty-six, 


in the sands washed from the mountains ; 


¢ still 
In eighteen hundred and 


gold was detected in one of these 
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guartz lodes by Mr. O’Neil. It does not| that the precious metal is accumulated in 
appear to have been worked until, in/such quantities as to render the search for 
eighteen hundred and forty-three, Mr. Artiiur | it at all remunerative. 


Dean discovered gold at Cwm Eisen, an 
account of which he gave to the British 
Association. In this communication Mr. 
Dean stated, “that a complete system of 
auriferous veins exists throughout the whole 
of the Snowdonian, or Lower Silurian forma- 
tions of North Wales.” The gold was found 
either in veins of quartz, or disseminated 
through lead-lodes. Mr. Dean’s statement is 
as follows :—“ Some of the gold ores produce 
from three pennyweights to sixty ounces of 
gold per ton of ore as broken, and some 
of the washed sulphurets of lead contain 
lead, seventy-five per cent.; silver, forty 
ounces ; gold, from two to twenty ounces per 
ton.” 

Judging from examples which we have 
seen, we have no doubt that Mr. Arthur 
Dean made a correct statement; but it 
applies only to small sections of either the 
quartz or the lead-lodes, Cwn Eisen mine 
has been several times worked and aban- 
doned ; up to the present time no profit has 
been realised. Professor Ramsay, in a paper 
read before the Geological Society (eighteen 
hundred and fifty-four), says, “From that 
date ” (eighteen hundred and forty-four) “ to 
this time no one has attempted to work any 
mines in North Wales for gold, except that 
at Cwn Eisen; nor have I ever met with any 
miner who has seen any gold of the alleged 
auriferous veins, with many of which I am 
well acquainted.” Professor Ramsay, in 
continuation, says, in speaking of the gold 
mine at Dol-y-frwynog, “On examining a 
heap of quartz which lay at the mouth of the 
shaft, and turning over a few pieces, I readily 
saw, with the naked eye, gold in small flakes 
and grains, irreguiarly disseminated through 
the quartz. Ina more select heap of quartz, 
on all the pieces it was distinctly visible to 
the unassisted eye ; and one mass in parti- 
cular, heavier than a strong man could lift, 
was literally spangled all across its surtaces 
with glittering gold.” We desire to state 
this matter fairly and fully,—gold has been 
detected in the matrix of the copper-bearing 
lodes a mile to the south of Dol-y-frwynog ; 
discoveries of gold have been made at Clogau 
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In the year one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-four, having completed my educa- 
tion at an academy near Harrow, wherein I 
had spent six years of the sixteen to which I 
I had attained, I returned to my native village, 
and declared my wish to be an engineer. 
We lived in a remote corner of the county 
of Hertford. Everywhere railways were 
almost untried innovations, therefore, my 
worthy guardian, when I told him that I 
meant to be an engineer, said that he pitied 
me from his heart, and begged that I would 
banish the thought instantly. 

I did not heed his counsel. In the au- 
tumn previous to my leaving the school, 
situated, as I said, near Harrow, the works of 
the London and Birmingham Railway had 
been commenced close to its academic groves. 
Opportunity had thus directed my attention 
towards engineering works. Even a little 
knowledge was thus gained which had be- 
come the stimulus to further acquisitions ; so 
that I bought for myself Grier’s Mechanics’ 
Calculator, and Jones on Levelling, studied 
them in leisure hours, made fresh observa- 
tions as to the progress of the works when- 
ever I could manage to climb over the play- 
ground wall ; and when I returned home, had 
got so far that I could keep a field-book, 
reduce levels, compute gradients, and calcu- 
late earthworks with tolerable accuracy. I 
left school resolved to be an engineer. 

My guardian was equally resolved that I 
should not have my own way in the matter ; 
so I rose early one morning in the month 
of March, eighteen hundred and thirty-five, 
packed up a change of linen and an extra pair 
of trousers, with my Grier in a handker- 
chief, and with but a few shillings in my 
pocket, set off for the nearest railway works. 
here I hoped to obtain employment, and, 
by beginning at the beginning, to follow upon 
their own road the Smeatons, Stevensons, 
and Brunels. I tramped, therefore, to Box- 
moor ; and reaching the unfinished embank- 


on the hills north of the Dolgelly and Bar-|ment at that piace, after a walk of some 


mouth road, and at Penmaen. The existence 
of gold in North Wales is undoubted, but it is 


' 


thirty miles, footsore and weary, I went 
boldly upon the ground and asked for work. 


extremely diffused where it does occur, and|I don’t know what the men—the gaffers, as 


its occurrence is very irregular. 


Within the | they were called, thought of me. 


One told 


last two or three years several individuals, | me that, “I looked too much like a hap’porth 
and companies, have sought to develop the|of soap after a hard day’s wash to be fit 


auriferous treasures of these English gold | for much ;’ 


> 


another asked me whether I 


rocks. Thousands have been expended ; the | had made up my mind not to scratch an old 
. . ' : . 
best appliances of modern mechanics andj head; but at last my perseverance in appli- 


chemistry adopted ; yet the gold discovered 
has not been sufficient to pay working ex- 
penses. In truth, there are few metals more 
widely spread over the earth’s surface than 
gold, but it is only in a few isolated spots 


cation was rewarded with a driver’s job, at 
twelve shillings a-week wages. I was to 
drive a horse and truck full of earth along 
the temporary rails of the embankment to 
the end of it, where the truck was tipped, and 
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its contents shot out to serve towards the 
further extension of the bank. 

I was a driver for more than a fortnight, 
during which time my clothes were torn to 
ribbons. In the course of my third week I 
did that which I had seen other unfortunates 
do,—I drove horse and truck together with 
the earth, over the tip-head. 

Forfeiting my wages and my situation, I 
trudged to Watford tunnel, which I reached 
on the same evening; and, next morning 
at day-break I was descending one of the 
great shafts, a candidate for subterranean 
labour. I rose in the world afterwards ; but 
my rise dates from this descent. 

The man to whom I had engaged myself 
was a sub contractor of the fourth degree— 
Frazer, by name, a thorough Yorkshireman 
—who never spoke without an oath, was 
never heard even to call man, woman, or 
child by Christian name; whose only va- 
rieties of expression were that when he was 
in a bad humour he swore at others, when in| 
a good humour he cursed himself. My job 
under this man, was bucket-steering. Placed 
upon the projecting ledge of a scatiold some | 
eighty feet above the level of the rails in the 
tunnel, and one or two hundred feet below 
the surface of the earth, while bricklayers, 
masons, and labourers were busy upon the 
brickwork of the shaft above, below and| 
round me, while torches and huge fires in 
cressets were blazing everywhere. I was, in 
the midst of the din and smoke, to steer 
clear of the scaffold the descending earth- 
buckets one of which dropped under my 
notice every three minutes at the least. This 
duty demanding vigilant attention, I had to 
perform for an unbroken shift (as it was 
termed) of six hours at a stretch. 

“Look thou,” said Frazer with an oath, 
when giving me instructions, “you just do 
like this.” I was to clasp a pole with my 
left arm, hang over the abyss, and steady the 
buckets with a stick held out in my right 
hand. “ Do like this,” he repeated, swearing, 
“but mind, if you fall, go clean down with- 
out doing any mischief. Last night I'd to 
pay for a new trowel that the little fool 
who was killed yesterday knocked out of a 
fellow’s hand.” The little fool was the poor 
lad whom I replaced, and as I afterwards 
learned, was a runaway watchmaker’s appren- 
tice out of Coventry, who had been worked for | 
three successive shifts without relief, and 
who had fallen down the shaft from sheer 
exhaustion. And, before I knocked off my 
first shift, I was not surprised at his fate. I 
was so thoroughly exhausted that Frazer put 
me into the bucket, and gave orders to a man 
to beara hand with me to Sanders’s fuddling 
crib, and let me have a pitch in for an hour, 
and a pint. 

Sanders’s fuddling crib was a double hovel, 
situated nearly at the foot of the shaft. The 
“niteh in” with which I was to be indulged 
was a lie-down on a mattress, of which there 
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were several; nearly all of them occupied 
by men and boys more or less exhausted, 
I slept for six hours, and awoke refreshed ; 
but, no sooner was it discovered that I 
was awake, than I was told to “scuttle 
out,” which I did quickly, and my bed was 
instantly filled by another over-wearied 
worker. “ Now get your pint,” said the old 
wooden-legged man who had charge ef this 
sleeping accommodation. I was ushered into 
the other section of the hovel in which there 


|were some thirty men drinking, smoking 


and swearing in true navigator style, before a 
bar established for the sale of beer. I did 
not get my pint, for I eschewed beer; but 
bargained it away with a man fora drink of 
coffee from his bottle. It was strong and 
warm, for the bottle had been standing on 
the hot stone hearth ; the very smell of the 
coffee was inspiriting, aud I was on the point 
of putting the bottle to my lips when it was 
dashed from my hands by a huge fellow, who 
rushed past us to the fire, exclaiming, 

“Hist! hist! Red Whipper’s a gwain to 
fight the devil !” 

I looked round. Seated on one of the 
benches about half-way down the hut was a 
man who had fallen asleep over his beer. 
He wore a loose red serge frock and red 
night-cap, the peak of which appeared through 
a newspaper which had been thrust over his 
head, and hung down to his knees. A mo- 
mentary hush prevailed ; when the man who 
had knocked down my coffee, returning with 
a light, set fire to the paper. Red Whipper 
was instantly enveloped in flame, and started 
from his sieep in fierce alarm, throwing his 
arms about him like a madman. This joke 
was called fighting the devil. It led to a 
general scufile, in the midst of which I made 
my escape into the wilder, though more 
reasonable, turmoil of the tunnel. There 
was no day there and no peace: the shrill 
roar of escaping steam; the groans of 
mighty engines heaving ponderous loads 
of earth to the surface; the click-clack of 
lesser engines pumping dry the numerous 
springs by which the drift was intersected ; 
the reverberating thunder of the small blasts 
of powder fired upon the mining works ; the 
rumble of trains of trucks; the clatter of 
horses’ feet ; the clank of chains; the strain 
of cordage; anda myriad of other sounds, 
accordant and discordant. There were to 
be seen miners from Cornwall, drift-borers 
from Wales, pitmen from Staffordshire and 
Northumberland, engineers from Yorkshire 
and Laneashire, navvies—Englishmen, Scotch- 
men, and Irishmen—from everywhere, muck- 
shifters, pickmen, barrowmen, brakes-men, 
banksmen, drivers, gaffers, gangers, carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, labourers, and boys of all 
sorts, ages and sizes ; some engaged upon the 
inverts beneath the rails, some upon the 
drains below these, some upon the extension 
of the drifts, some clearing away the falling 
earth, some loading it upon the trucks, some 
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working like bees in cells building up the |I soon owed much to his protection, Bull- 
tunnel sides, some upon the centre turn-| head, as our ganger was called, was a surly 
| ing the great arches, some stretched upon | brute, and Canting George frequently saved 
| their backs putting the key-bricks to the|me from his violence. But for him, too, in- 
crown—all speaking in a hundred dialects, | stead of continuing to live at my lodgings in 
with dangers known and unknown impend-/}a clean cottage at Hunton Bridge, I should 
ing on every side; with commands and|have been compelled to live in the shanty 
' gcountermands echoing about through air| with the rest of the gang; and rather than 
murky with the smoke and flame of burning| have done that, I should have given up the 
tar-barrels, cressets, and torches.’ effort to make myself an engineer altogether. 
Such was the interior of Watford tunnel.| | The shanty was a building of stone, 
There were shops in it, too: not only beer} brick, mud, and timber, and roofed partly 
or fuddling-shops, but tommy-shops. The|with tile and partly with tarpaulin. It 
navvy knows that he is a helpless being if he| consisted of a single oblong room, and 
|| cannot get his tommy ; and this word, which| stood upon a piece of spare ground near 
' comprehends all animal supplies (drink is|the tunnel mouth; another nearly shanty 
wet tommy), signifies beef, bacon, cheese, |tenanted by another of Frazer’s gangs, stood 
coffee, bread, butter, and tobacco. upon the high ground just above ; and be- 
My job as bucket-steerer did not last long ; | tween both, under a single roof, were Frazer’s 
for the drift north of the tunnel being soon | office and his tommy-shop. 
| eut through, no more earth was taken up| Almost every gang of navvies—and there 
the shaft; it was all carried out through| were sixty, at least, employed upon the tun- 
Hazlewood cutting, to be used in the forma-|nel—was thus lodged; so that there were 
tion of the long embankment between Hun-| several of these dens of wild men round 
ton Bridge and King’s Langley. | about the works. The bricklayers, masons, 
Frazer, who told me that I was a handy! mechanics, and their labourers were distri- 
lad, did not discharge me altogether, but, buted among the adjacent population, carry- 
shifted me to a gang of regular navvies in| ing disorder and uproar wherever they went. 
the tunnel, With my first fortnight’s wages I will not attempt to say what might have 
I had got me a suit of new moleskin and a/ been the social aspect of affairs in the neigh- 
|| pair of highlows ; now, therefore, I had only | bourhood of the line if the hordes of reck- 
to buy pick and shovel, and my equipment was less navigators had been lodged in the same 
Their own arrangement was made, 


complete. My hands had become coarse, my} way. 
face was sunburnt, and my hair shaggy.' not on moral grounds, entirely by the men 
What matter? I felt a hearty pride in my-| and their gaffers (the sub-contractors) to suit 


self, and my prospects. their own convenience ; for the navvie does 
The gang 1 joined consisted of some forty | not like to reside far from his work. 
men, each of whom bore a nickname, There, The domestic arrangements of the navi- 
were Happy Jack, Long Bob, Dusty Tom, | gators’ shanties were presided over by a set 
Billy-goat, Frying-pan, Red-head, and the|of blear-eyed old crones, of whom there 
rest with names more or less ludicrous, For| was one to each gang. They were expected 
myself, my new clothes and tools entitled| to cook, make the beds, wash and mend the 
me to the style of Dandy Dick. I was fined | clothes of their masters ; who beat them fear- 
two gallons footing, which I paid; and was/| fully whenever the fancy of any one or more 
put to work with a lad, whom they called | of their rough lords and masters inclined 
Kick Daddy, in clearing out a trench. to that refreshment. In all the obscenity 
With this gang I worked steadily andjand blasphemy they bore their part; in 
punctually, making no enemies and one | the fighting they also lent a hand. With 
friend. ‘This friend was Canting George ; a/ features frightfully disfigured, with heads 
tall, thin, hard-lined, stern-featured, middle- | cut and bandaged, they made themselves at 
aged man, commonly sneered at by his} home in the midst of everything from which 
fellows because he was said to be religious ;| pride and virtue shrink aghast. 
though I never knew him attempt to make! Once only I visited our shanty. I was, in 
a proselyte, or interfere at any time by | spare hours, teaching George Hatley to read ; 
word or deed with drinking, swearing,;and it happened one Sunday morning early 
quarrelling, or fighting. His only cause of!in May that the rain, hindering church at- 
offence, as far as my observation extended, | tendance, I strolled up to the shanty to find 
was, that he was never at any time drunk| George ; but he was gone out. Old Peg, the 
or riotous himself. Canting George was a — crone, who was then exhibiting two 
native of an obscure spot in Warwickshire. | black eyes and a bandaged chin, told me that 





He was an extreme Calvinist, and miserably 
ignorant, for he could not even read; yet 
he possessed very good reasoning powers. 
My education having more than once be- 
trayed itself, this man, who had a thirst for 
knowledge, fastened himself upon me. But 
his friendship was not altogether selfish ; for 


he would be back by eleven—it was then past 
ten ; and, having cursed me in a way intended 
to be very friendly, she invited me to wait till 
he returned. So 1 sat down on a three-legged 
stool, and took a survey of the place. 

The door was about midway in one of the 
sides, having a window on each side of it, 
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and near one of the windows were a few 
rude benches and seats. Of such of my 
comrades as were up, four or five were 
sprawling on these seats, two lying flat upon 
the earthen floor playing at cards, and one 
sat on a stool mending his boots. These 
men all greeted me with a gruff welcome, 
and pressed me to drink. Near the other 
window were three barrels of beer, all in tap, 
the keys of which were chained to a stout 
leathern girdle, which encircled old Peg’s 
waist. Her seat—an old-fashioned arm-chair 
— was handy to these barrels, of which she 
was tapster. The opposite side and one end 
of the building were fitted up from floor to 
roof—which was low—in a manner similar to 
the between-decks of an emigrant ship. In 
each of the berths there lay one or two 
of my mates—for this was their knock- 
off Sunday—all drunk or asleep. Each man 
lay with his head upon his kit (his bundle 
of clothes); and, nestling with many of the 
men were dogs and litters of puppies of 
the bull or lurcher breed; for a navvie’s| 
dog was, of course, either for fighting or 
poaching. 

The other end of the room served as the 
kitchen. There was a rude dresser in one 
corner, upon which and a ricketty table was 
arranged a very miscellaneous set of plates 
and dishes, in tin, wood, and earthenware, 
each holding an equally ill-matched cup, 
basin, or bowl. Against the wall were fixed 
a double row of cupboards or lockers, one to 
each man; these were the tommy-boxes, and 





below them, suspended from stout nails and 
hooks, were several large pots and pans. 
Over the fireplace, which was nearly central, 
there were also hung about a dozen guns. In 
the other corner was a large copper, beneath 
which a blazing fire was roaring: a volume 
of savoury steam was escaping from beneath 
the lid, and old Peg, muttering and splutter- 
ing ever and anon, threw on more coals and | 
kept the copper boiling. Now, as I looked 

at this copper, I noticed a riddle not 

particularly hard to solve. Depending over 

its side, were several strings, communicating 

with the interior ; and, to each of these, was 

attached a piece of wood. Peg, muttering and 

spluttering, was continually handling one or 

more of these mysteries. I asked her the | 
meaning of them. 

“Them!” said Peg, speaking in a broad 
Lancashire dialect, and taking a stick in 
her hand; “why, sith’ee lad—this bit o° 
stick has four nicks in’t — well it’s Billy- 
goat’s dinner: he’s abed yond. Now this,” 
taking up another with six nicks, “is 
that divil Redhead’s, and this,” seizing 
a third with ten nicks, “is Happy Jack’s. 
Well, thee know’st, he’s got a bit o’ beef; 
Redhead’s nowt but taters—he’s a gradely 
brute is Redhead ; an’ Billygoat’s got a pun 





or so 0’ bacon an’ a cabbage. Now thee sees 
I’ve a matter o’ twenty dinners or so to bile 
every day, which 1 biles in nets ; an if I didna’ 


fix ’em in this road (manner) I should’na 
never tell where to find ’em, and then there’d 
be sich a row as never yet was heerd on.” 
Shortly afterwards Red Whipper came in, 
bringing with him a leveret. This was a 
signal for Peg. His orders to her were, “ Get 
it ready, and put it in along o’ the rest, and 
look sharp, or thee’s head may be broken,” 
He then took off his jacket and boots and 
tumbled up into a berth. 

In the course of the month of June, Frazer 
took more work, and set on two or three 
extra gangs of navvies, One of these built a 
shanty nearly opposite to the one occupied 
by my gang. These new-comers were chiefly 
Irish, and they had not been there many 
days before a row took place, which, while it 
lasted, brought picks, spades, shovels, mawls, 
beetle-cudgels, and every available weapon 
into active service. The tight took place on 
a Saturday evening, about two hours after 
pay-time. It was our fortnightly pay- 
day ; and the men being well sprung with 
drink, the atlray was desperate. It lasted 
for more than an hour; no interruption being 
offered to the combatants. Indeed nothing 
short of military interference could have 
quelled such a disturbance. My gang 
was victorious. But their triumph was 
dearly purchased ; five of our oundie were 
shockingly hacked and disabled. More than 
a dozen of the Irishmen were mangled, and 
one was taken up for dead. ‘The tinale of 
this war was the burning of the Paddies’ 
shanty. After this ejectment order was 
restored. 

Later in the summer occurred that terrible 
disaster by which upwards of thirty men, 
were buried alive by the in-falling of a mass 
of earth. Fourteen were not rescued until 


| life was extinct, and the last body not reco- 


vered until after a lapse of three weeks. Of 
those who were rescued alive, all, with 
the exception of one man, sustained more 
or less of corporeal injury—fractures, contu- 
sions, and bruises. This man, who owed 
his rescue to having been at work beneath 
some shelving planks when the earth fell in, 
was taken out crazed, and died shortly after 
a raving madman. The causes assigned for the 
accident were conflicting; and, as is usual in 
such cases, each party did their best to fix the 
blame upon the other—the engineers upon 
the contractors, these upon their sub-contrac- 
tors, and these again upon those beneath 
them. I believe that the disaster was really 
attributable to a foreman of bricklayers, who 
madly, and against orders, drew away the 
centering of some newly-turned arches ; 
the earth followed; and the doomed men 
beneath—presuming the cause [ have given 
to be the right one—became the victims of a 
drunken man’s temerity. 

The scene was terrible. Above yawned 
an abyss, down which huge trees had been 
carried, for it was woodland here above the 


tunnel; the trunks of many had been snapped 
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| of course speedily choked up. George Hatley 








Charles Dickens.] 
like sticks, and the roots of some were 
branching up into the air. Below, on either 
side of the mass, were gangs of brave, daring 
men —the navvie is a bold fellow when 
danger is to be faced—endeavouring to work 
their way through it. Day and night, for 
one-aud-twenty days, these labours unremit- 
tingly continued, until at length the body 
of the last victim was found. 

George Hatley, having got on with his 
studies, informed Frazer, who was little 
better than no scholar at all, of his new 
capabilities. With the jealousy peculiar to 
ignorance, Frazer had never been able .to 
tolerate the idea of having a well-dressed 
or well-educated clerk in his employment, 
and his sphere of operations had for that 
reason been limited to works under his own 
supervision. Now, however, he felt that if he 
could get another contract on some other 
portion of the line, George could be safely 

ut in charge of it. Frazer accordingly put 
in for, aud obtained a contract to carry a 
portion of the drift through Northchurch 
tunnel ; over this job he appointed George 
his gaffer, and George then got me to be 
appointed his assistant and time-keeper. So 
to Northchurch tunnel we went, early in 
October ; and, under the directions of the 
engineers, opened the drift at the north end 
of the tunnel; sinking a shaft about mid- 
way on our length, which was, [ think, about 
one hundred and fifty yards. By the middle 
of November we had six gang of navvies at 
work—each from thirty to forty strong ; 
and Frazer, who came down twice a week to 
give directions and watch progress, never 
before, as I believe, had felt himself so great 
aman. He purchased a new suit of clothes, 
displayed a watch-guard ; and, but for his 
vulgar mind and manners, would have passed 
for a gentleman, 

The men at Northchurch were, if pos- 
sible, a more desperate and liceutious set 
than those whom I had known at Watford 
tunnel. They had just come off a job 
on the Birmingham canal, and at first called 
themselves muck-shifters and navigators, 
holding the abbreviation “navvie ” in con- 
tempt. They were not lodged in shanties, 
but in surrounding villages and in the neigh- 
bouring town of Great Berkhampstead. 

The soil through which we were carrying 
the drift of Northchurch tunnel was of a most 
treacherous character, and caused mauy 
disasters. Despite every precaution, the 
earth would at times fall in, and that, too, 
when and where we least expected. Thus, 
in the fifth week of our contract, notwith- 
standing that our shoring was of extra 
strength and well strutted, an immense mass 
of earth suddenly came down upor us.. This 
came from the tapping of a quicksand. One 
stroke of a pick did it. The vein was shelv- 
ing and the sand, finding a vent, ran like so 
much water into the open drift; which was 
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| was at once on the spot ; and, under his diree- 
tions efforts were promptly made to clear away 
the sand, so that the shoring should be re- 
strengthened if possible before the earth 
above (deprived of the support afforded by 
the sand) should collapse. The most strenu- 
ous efforts were made in vain. There came a 
low rumbling, like the distant booming of ar- 
tillery, then followed crashes louder than the 
thunder, startling us from our labour; and, 
while we were hurrying away, down came 
the whole mass of earth, masonry, timber, 
and sand, crushing five men under it. 

Of these men three were dug out alive, and 
removed—terribly mangled—to the West 
Herts Infirmary; the other two were found 
dead. They belonged to a gang, of which 
one Hicks or Bungerbo, was ganger. I 
have described Frazer as a man _ ter- 
ribly profane, but Hicks was in this 
matter his master. These were the first 
lives lost in Northchurch tunnel, and 
Hicks was overjoyed to think that they 
belonged to his own gang. He looked for- 
ward to the funeral ; and, having organised a 
subscription of a shilling per head through- 
out all the gangs in the tunnel—which sub- 
scription realised twenty pounds—five pounds 
were set apart to pay for burial of the dead, 
and the rest was reserved to be spent in 
rioting and drunkenness. 

The funerals took plece on the afternoon of 
the Sunday following the disaster, in the 
churchyard of Northchurch parish. The 
procession was headed by Hicks, who 
walked _before the coffins; behind fol- 
lowed about fifty navvies, all more or less 
drunk, and the rear was brought up by a 
host of stragglers, and country girls, the com- 
panions of the navvies. There were no real 
mourners; the unfortunate men being 
strangers in the district, and the residences 
of their friends unknown. It was about half- 
past two o’clock when the train reached the 
gates of the churchyard. At the church-door 
the officiating minister, observing the condi- 
tion of the men, wisely ordered the church 
to be closed, and proceeded to lead the way 
to the grave. Hicks took umbrage at this, 
and threatened to break the door open; but 
as this was not seconded among his men, he 
told them to put the coffins on the ground, 
and let the parson do all the business himself. 
But the men hesitated, the sexton protested, 
and at length the grave was reached. Here 
Hicks found fresh cause for offence. It was 
a single grave, and he said (which was 
untrue) that separate graves had been paid 
for. When this was disproved, he objected 
that the one grave was not deep enough, and 
ordered two of his men to jump in and dig it 
to Hell. The men jumped in as ordered, one 
had the sexton’s pickaxe, the other the spade, 
and in little more than ten minutes the grave 
was ten feet deeper. Still the men dug on, 
and continued their labour, till they could 
no longer throw the earth to the surface. 
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Then rose the question, how were they to| 


get out? The sexton’s short ladder was use- | 
less, for the grave was at least twenty-feet | 
deep. Hicks settled the matter by call-! 
ing for “the ropes!” “ What ropes?” 
“The coffin ropes.” These were brought and 
lowered to the men. With a loud hurrah 
they were drawn up, and the clergyman wis 
told to “go on.” 

The good man, pale and terrified, inco-'! 
herently hurried through the service, closed 
the book, and was gathering up his surplice | 
for a precipitate departure, when Hicks 
grasped him by the collar and, with fearful 
imprecations, demanded a gallon or two of 
beer, “for,” he said, “ you do not get two of) 
’em in the hole every day.” Then followed | 
an atrocious scene. A crowd had collected | 
in the churchyard, and several of the villagers | 
came forth to the rescue of their curate, who | 
narrowly escaped uninjured. A desperate fight, 
during which one or two men were thrown 
into the open grave, terminated the affair. 

This revolting outrage was not allowed to 
go unpunished. Hicks and a batch of his 
men were arrested on the following ‘Tuesday 
while helplessly intoxicated—in which state 
they had been ever since the funerals—and 
were committed to the county jail. 

Shortly after Christmas, when another 
man was killed, his ganger proposed to 
rafile the body. The idea took immensely, 
and was actually carried out. Nearly three 
hundred men joined in the scheme. The 
ratile mouey, sixpence a member, was to go 
towards a drinking bout at the funeral, the 
whole expense of which was to be borne 
jointly by those throwing the highest and 
lowest numbers. The raftle took place, and 
so did the revel; but the funeral, after 
a fortuight’s delay, was performed by the 
parish. 

In the month of February, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-six, Frazer took a contract | 
to dig ballast at Tring; and, youth as I 
was—although I was tall and masculine for 
my years—sent me down there to have charge 
of the job; on which there were about fifty 
men employed. 

The job was bravely started, and things 
went on smoothly enough for the first ten 
days, when, lo! it was reported that there was 
a bogie in the ballast pit. These men who could 
defy alike death and danger became panic 
stricken. 
filled them with a mortal terror, of which the 
infection heightened as it spread. At first 
the current rumour was that picks, shovels, | 
and barrows were moved from their places | 
nightly by the bogie; then it came to be 
credited that earth was dug, barrow-runs | 
broken up, tools spoiled, trucks shunted, 
and even tipped by him in his nightly 
visits. Finally, in the second week of | 
his pranks he was said to have appeared, 
and then the men struck work in a body. 
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The idea that the pit was haunted 





Reasoning with them was useless ; the old 
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ganger, as spokesman for the rest, declared 
as the result of his former experience that 
“there was no tackling the old un,” and to 
a man they refused to re-enter the pit, 

I had previously communicated with 
Frazer on the subject; but, in this emer- 
gency, I despatched a messenger specially for 
him. He came down the same night, bring- 
ing with him a band of chosen roughs from 
Watford tunnel. These men had a ganger 
with an unmentionable nickname, a fellow 
who declared that his chaps were prepared 
to work with the devil, and for the devil, so 
long as they got their pay, and to set the 


| very devil himself to work should he appear 


amongst them. Frazer expected much from 
this gang; and, next morning,they commenced 
work in earnest. But on the second day 
they, too, became possessed with the same 
superstitious terror as their predecessors; 
and they also struck. Persuasives, promises, 


and threats were alike unavailing; the men 
and the pit 


would not “ go agin the bogie,” 
Was once again deserted. 

Frazer, raved like a madman. He was 
under a penalty to dig so much ballast per 
week, and the very urgency of his case made 
him desperate. I suggested to set on a gang 
of farm labourers ; of whom there were plenty 
out of employ in the neighbourhood, and to 
whom the high rate of wages would be an 
inducement. He assented; and, in a day 
or two, we were at work again swimmingly 
and continued so for a week, when the old 
contagion showed itself, and another suspen- 
sion appeared inevitable. It came at last, 
but was for some time averted by the allow- 
ance of rations of tommy, in addition to 
wages, and by seeing that every man was 
half drunk before he went to work. When, 
at last, these men also struck, I really think 
their striking was attributable more to the 
intimidation practised by the old hands— 
many of whom were lurking about—towards 
these knobsticks, than from the influence of 
any other terror. 

3ut the moral effect of this last strike upon 
Frazer was wondrous. Never since then 
have I seen a bold daring man so thoroughly 
beaten. He became melancholy, and told me 
piteously that he hadn’t got the heart to 
swear. My advice was to throw up the con- 
tract; but of this he would not hear; he 
would sooner cut his throat, he said. Before 
doing this, however, I suggested that he 
ought to send for Hatley and consult with 
him. He sneered at this, but eventually in- 
structed me to send for him. George came, 
heard the history of the case; and, like a 
thorough general—as he has ever since proved 
himselt—proposed to work the pit with three 
shifts of men working eight hours each during 
the whole twenty-four. “ That,” said he, “ will 
settle the bogie, for he'll never have a minute 
to himself for H1s work.” 

The soundness of this idea, it was impos- 
sible to gainsay. George returned to North- 
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church, and brought back to the pit sixty of 
his own men. These he divided into gangs 
of twenty each, and kept the pit in constant 
work by day and night. Every Monday the 
gangs changed shifis, so that night work fell | 
to the lot of each once in three weeks. In 
this manner our bogie was laid without the 


assistance of twelve clerzymen, whom, Frazer | boots duly came. 


le 


or - Flemish bond y—which was which. To de- 
cide this, a fair rougli-and- tumble fight, with 
some nice purring, was proposed among "their 
comrades, and instantly agreed to. “ Send for 
the purring-boots!” was the cry; and the 
men jumped down from the scaffold, and 
repaired to the adjacent field. The purring- 
They were stout high-lows, 


had been advised by an old lady, to engage for|each shod with an iron-plate, standing au 


the purpose. 
Frazer, now no 
suicide, concluded 


longer 


with Hatley, and the new firm, resolving | took piace 


terms of partnership | was to kick the other to the utmost, 


inch or so in advance of the toe. Each 


contemplating |man was to wear one boot, with which he 


A toss 


for right or left, and the 


to launch forth into a wider feld, ‘dispatched | winner of the right having a ‘small foot 


me to London to make tracings of the draw- 
ings, and copy the specifications of certain 
brickwork to be executed in the Hunton 
Bridge district. This work they obtained; 
the management of the Tring ballast pit 
was placed jointly with the Northchurch 
tunnel contract under the direction of Hatley, 
and I was placed upon this new work. I 
was a fair draughtsman, understood the 

“jometry” of the thing, as the navvies called 
the setting out of work; and in the truly 
practical ‘character of my present labours, 
found an ample recompense for the past 
twelve months of toil and privation. 

A publican in the neighbourhood of 
the bridges comprised in our contract had 
given offence to the bricklayers, and they 
had ceased to deal with him; but, no 
sooner was this bridge commenced, than he 
was again favoured with their custom ; 
although his was by no means the nearest 
hostelry. Boniface, of course, was only too 
happy to receive their patronage; but his 
self-gratulations received a check from 
always finding himself short of pots and 
cans. He was ready to avow that they} 
had been sent to the men at their work ; he 
was equally certain they had not been 
returned ; and it was no less true that 
they were nowhere to be found. He waited 
a few days, and his stock continued to de- 
crease. ‘The men ordered their beer in large 
quantities ; but, though he loved good custom 
and plenty of it, the loss of pots and cans 
would have compelled him to decline their 
further favours, if he had not been afraid of 
throwing the field open to arival. For some 
time he renewed his stock and bore his loss ; ; 
until at last he resolved to have the men 
watched as they left their work, and, if pos- 
sible, to diseover who the thieves were. He 
watched in vain; for, as the piers of the 
bridge were carried up ‘in the foundations, 
so from time to time were the publican’s cans 
built in with them; and to this day they 
form part of the str ucture. 

We had several north-country bricklayers 
at work for us, and between two of them— 
natives of Wigan, I believe—while building 
the parapet walls of a bridge, there arose a 
dispute which resulted in a fierce battle. The 
on upon which issue was joined, was 

e much-vexed one in the trade, of English 


| 


the boot was stuffed with hay to make it 
fit. Iyrefrain from particulars: I have said 
enough to show the brutal nature of the 
affray. It lasted more than an hour. The 
victor was a pitiable object for months, and 
his fue was crippled for life. Here I must 
add, that the old fashion of deciding ques- 
tions by the trial of combat prevailed widely 
among the first race of navvies. More 
than one question of right or user so de- 
cided has remained undisturbed to this 
hour. I myself saw a_ pitched battle, 
fought between two plate-layers to decide 
whether “ beetle ” or “ mawl,” was the right 
name for a certain tool—a ponder ous wooden 
hammer — respecting which there was a 
difference among this body of men through- 
out the district. The contest was fierce and 
desperate, but eventually “mawl” van- 
quished ; and, as a consequence, “beetle” was 
expunged from the platelayers’ vocabulary. 

Of course, these fights bear no proportion 
to, nor are they to be confounded with those 
in which the combatants did violence to each 
other out of personal animosity, or under 
the influence of drink. These disgraceful 
brawls were of daily occurrence, monstrous 
both for their atrocity, and, in the case of 
navvies, for the numbers engaged in them, 
and made the very name of these men a bye- 
word andaterror. For navvies, it must be 
borne in mind, do not usually fight single- 
handed, or man to man; their system of 
fighting is in whole gangs or “all of a ruck,” 
as they term it. So, newspaper-readers may 
remember that, “ desperate affray with navi- 

gators,” or “fearful battle between navi- 
gators and the police,” or whoever it may be, 
generally used to head the accounts given of 
disturbances in which those men were 
engaged ; but an account of a fight between 
two of them was very rarely seen. 

At length, in the summer of the year 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six, the fearful 
deprav ity of the men working upon railways, 
and the demoralising influence upon the 
surrounding population, became matter of 
public notoriety (I speak of the district 
within my own observation) ; ; and missions 
were organised by various religious sections of 
the community for their reclamation. The 
object was most praiseworthy; for by no 
class was reformation more radically re- 
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quired than by railway makers of every 
grade, from the gaffers to the tip-boy. In 
my humble opinion, however, the efforts 
made were rather calculated to bring the 
object attempted into disrepute, than to 
accomplish it; and that these efforts failed 
is not to be gainsayed. Thus, many well- 
dressed, and doubtless well-meaning persons, 
obtained permission to visit the men on 
the works, during meal times, with the view 
of imparting religious instruction to them, 
and did so. The distribution of religious 
tracts, and the usual machinery of pro- 
selytism, were shortly in active operation, 
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[Cunducted by 


! 

| work, nor kept fuddled at it, in order that, 
under the influence of drink, they might get 
| through more in a given time. <A certain 
| quantity of beer was permitted to be brought 
to each man during the hours of labour : this 
being regulated according to circumstances 
and the nature of the work. Under such rule 
as this, railway-makers of every trade—and 
the navvie more especially — became at 
length somewhat disciplined. Self-respect was 
inculeated ; respect for the laws of sobriety, 
jand decorum followed in due course ; and 
|thus was effected the great moral revolution 
{in the condition of the railway-labourer, to 





and the men’s dinner-hour, instead of being a} which all who have been conversant with 
railway operations during the last twenty 
years, can most emphatically testify. 


period of rest and relaxation, was converted 
into a time for admonition and harangue. 

An elderly man who was very officious in | 
the distribution of tracts—which would not 
be received—all at once found them accep- 
table and even in demand. He was over- 
joyed, talked among his fellows of a revival, 
and came loaded daily with his wares. The 
success of his labours was now spoken of as| 
a decided and encouraging fact, and doubtless | 
would have been considered so till now, had | 
he not one day been taken to a shanty, the | 
walls of which had been doubly papered with 
his tracts, over which a thick coat of white- 
wash was then being plastered. On one occa- 
sion I remember walking down to the tunnel, | 
and was joined at Hazlewood Bridge by a 
missionary. He detailed to me how he had | 
nearly been a martyr to the cause ; how he| 
had been twice nearly drawn half-way up| know nothing about our experiences of these 
the shaft in a bucket and suddenly let down ;| important operations. Biographical doubts 
how he had been run out on trucks to the|in the most sceptical of minds have never 
tip-head ; how he had been shunted on a/attacked these facts, although absolute 
lorry and left upon the spoil-bank for hours ;| oblivion and entire unconsciousness hide from 
and how all sorts of practical jokes had been/|us all the earlier months and events of our 
played upon him, and yet he felt the interest | existence. The mammalian epoch is a period 
of the men so deeply at heart that, despite all, | of moving time which we are compelled to 
he must persevere. | could respect and admire | confound with the immobile eternity of the 
this enthusiast ; although I did not think he! past in which we did not exist at all. The 
used the right means to attain his purpose. only birth of which we have the certain 

The right steps towards the conversion of knowledge of personal consciousness is the 
navvies were soon afterwards taken by Mr. | birth of the memory, the awakening of the 
uow Sir T. M. Peto, Mr. Thomas Jackson, | observation, the earliest recollection of the 
Mr. Brassey, and other gentlemen; who,| first vivid pictures still remaining in the 
having entered into contracts on a vast scale,| picture stores of the mind, One of my 
made the social condition of their men a| earliest recollections is of being awoke by the 
matter of primary consideration. In several | morning sun shining in upon me when lying 
districts suitable dwellings were erected for) in a bed with white dimity curtains, opposite 
them ; in towns, cottages were run up. For! which stood a chest of mahogany drawers 
these a small rent was deducted from wages ;| with a white coverlet upon the top of it, and 
but, in some cases, suitable lodgings were| surmounted by a magnificent model of a 
provided and paid for by the contractor. The | three-decked and three-masted ship, com- 
gaffers and gangers were not allowed to keep! pletely rigged and fully equipped, and with 
tommy and beershops ; wages were paid in| cannons in all the port-holes. Rapturous 
money, and there was no truck. The hours! admiration is the only phrase which can 
of labour also were duly regulated; and! convey an idea of my entranced contempla- 
regulations as to the proper conduct of work | tion of this miracle of art. How old I was I 
in hand and those executing it were duly|do not know. I remember it was about the 
enforced. Beer in barrels, casks, and even in; time when it was quite an effort of courage 
pails, had formerly been brought upon the | for me to slide out of bed by myself while 
works. All this was strictly forbidden ; men| clutching the sheet to prevent a sudden drop 
were no longer brought fuddled to their! and a fall upon the floor. I could not have 
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Atrnovcu I was born in a seaside town, I 
am not entitled, as the waves did not reach, 
and the spray did not wet the house of my 
birth, to repeat the grand boast of the Fisher 
people of the east coast of Scotland, and to 
say, | was born with the sea in my mouth, 
The world-renowned silver spoon is nothing 
when compared with this magnificent buccal 
ornament. Some men have several, but all 
men have two births,—the birth of the 
organism, and the birth of the memory. 
Authentic tradition, analogical observation, 
and sound reasoning, compel us to believe we 
were born, nursed, and weaned, although we 
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long lost at the time the straight back of a! 


quadruped which we all commence life with, 
may it please your lordship, and enjoyed the 
curvature essential to the equilibrium of 
rectitude, which comes when we are about | 
two or three years of age. Many mornings | 
of admiring contemplation, I remember, pre- 
ceded the memorable morning when, with a 
proud feeling of ingenuity and daring, I| 
placed a chair before the drawers, and | 
climbed up and handled the ship. I suspect 
I became afraid to come down again, and by 
sereaming for assistance got help and reproof ; 
but as there is nothing flattering to my 
vanity in this part of the incident, I beg to 
say I do not vouch for the exactitude of it. 
During all my infancy and boyhood, I heard 
little else talked about except boats and 
ships, fishings and voyages, harbours and 
storms. The youth of sea-port towns are 
early taught the worship of enterprise and 





adventure. Long before I knew what kings 
and queens were, my imagination was full of | 
brilliant images of smugglers, privateers, and 

pirates as cruel demons of the ocean, and my 

soul was penetrated with admiration of skilful 

shipbuilders, cool-minded captains, courageous 

sailors, and adventurous navigators. As for 

poor George the Third, he was completely 

hidden and eclipsed from me by the glare of 
the flames of the tar-barrels burned upon 

every fourth of June; and the existence of 
George the Fourth was first revealed with 

force and distinctness to me by the illumina- 
tions for the acquittal of Queen Caroline. 
Old people belonging to a generation pre- 
ceding my parents, never spoke of Napoleon 
Bonaparte without horror and scorn, and in 
the queer peculiarities of their moral notions 
and seaside eccentricities, taught me to rever- 
ence the discoverer of the mariner’s compass, 
and the inventor of the methods in use for 
preserving herrings as food, 

No doubt the kilted heroes of the bayonet 
who returned from occupying France after 
Waterloo, were surrounded with a noble 
lustre in the eyes of the boys who witnessed 
their entries into their native towns. But 
grey authorities insisted they ought not to be 
placed above the brave men who distin- 
guished themselves in voyages to the regions 
of tremendous ice or tremendous heat. It is 
astonishing what an air of dignity and ro- 
mance was thrown around the science and 
art, sufferings and adventures, of the fishings | 
for cod, ling, haddocks, salmon, herrings, and 
whales, Heroic as the Saint George who 
killed the dragon, appeared to me a brave 
and cool harpooner, who had triumphed over 
vast mountains of ice jamming in his ship, 
and over immense sea-monsters, sometimes 
smashing his boats with a blow, and some- 
times running out, in league-long chases, a 
thousand fathoms of line. Indeed, in seaside 
places, sea-heroes who had served their 
generation and country by contending against | 
storms and against war-ships ; navigators who | 
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had discovered unknown islands, and in- 
ventors who had tamed the elements; were 
the great men whose “ foot-prints upon the 
sands of time” were pointed out to stimulate 
and encourage youth by the venerable per- 
sons of a by-gone generation. 

When any of my country cousins used to 
come upon a visit to my family, after a first 
glance of amazement at the sea and its ships, 
and the shore and its wonders, the first ob- 
jects of their curiosity, and subjects of their 
questions, were the customs and manners of 
seaside folks. This was natural enough, for 
coast folks differ much from country folks. 

The calculation is too difficult to be dog- 
matic about, but perhaps I may be allowed 
to guess that the majority of mankind who 
have lived, have never seen the sea, and the 
majority of mankind now alive have never 
seen it. This probability seems all the more 
curious when we reflect that the land makes 
only one-fourth, while the sea covers the re- 
maining three-fourths of the surface of the 
globe. Persons who had never seen the sea 
used to be numerous in London, and they 
still abound in Paris. However, the stage- 
coaches did much, and the railways are doing 
more to diminish their numbers. 

An intelligent lady, a native of Paris, well 
acquainted with the French, English, and 
Spanish literature, once said to me, “I have 
never seen the sea, and cannot form the least 
idea of what like it is.” This is just the 
chorus of all persons in her predicament, “T 
cannot form the least idea of what like it is.” 
When they have appealed to me to help them 
in trying to form an idea of the ocean, I have 
felt compelled, after reflecting a little, to 
answer by advising them to take the railway, 
and go and see it. After so many masters of 
description have tried it, I thought I had 
best let it alone. 

A lady, on seeing the sea at Brighton for 
the first time, exclaimed, “What a beautiful 
field!” She had never seen such a beautiful 
green, moving, sparkling, grassy prairie, 
Mr. Leigh Hunt lavished a page of admira- 
tion in the Liberal upon a line of Ariosto’s 
describing the waves as 


Neptune’s white herds lowing o’er the deep. 


Anacreon exclaims in language appropriate 
to calm seas and smovth sand-beaches, “ How 
the waves of the sea kiss the shore!” Saint 
Lambert, in his Saisons, has four lines de- 
scriptive of the waves of a stormy sea dash- 
ing upon the beach, which have been much 
admired by writers upon imitative harmony, 
“ Neptune has raised up his turbulent plains, 
the sea falls and leaps upon the trembling 
shores. She remounts, groans, and with 
redoubled blows makes the abyss and the 
shaken mountains resound :” 


Neptune a soulevé les plaines turbulentes ; 

La mer tombe et bondit sur ses rives tren.blantes 5 
Elle remonte, gronde, et ses coups redoublés 

Font retentir l'abime et les monts ebranlés, 
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La Harpe asks if the two hemistichs— 
La mer tombe et bondit—Elle remonte, gronde— 


do not make us hear the noise of the flood 


which knocks against the shore, or which. 


is repelled back again towards the high 
sea ? 

Whatever vague conceptions of the ocean 
people who have never seen it may have 
obtained of it, they owe to the poets. But 
both science and poetry, truthful observation 
and harmonious expression, have. much work 
before them ere they will suffice to give an 
idea of the sea prior to observation of it. 
Were I not doubtful of successfully hitting 
the nice distinction between an epigram and 
an impertinence, I would say of all their 
books and all their songs upon the sea—A 
plague upon them, for they are not worth the 
price of an excursion-ticket to see it! 

I shall suppose the large circle of country 
cousins I have now the honour of addressing 
have, after knowing much of what prosers 
and poets have said about the seaside, the 
good sense to go and see it. Their first 
exclamation is, how different the ideas they 
had derived from books were from the im- 
pressions they now derive directly from 
observation ! 

Months of observation will not exhaust the 
admiration and wonder inspired by watching 
the vast glassy field whose waves leap up in 
spray against the rocks, or run up edged with 
a froth, and playing with the pebbles upon 
the smooth sandbeach. During intervals of 
wonder at the seaside, they feel a necessity 


for some one to tell them what the things are | 


which they see there. In trying to gratify 
this laudable curiosity, I shall follow what I 
remember was the order of the questions 
addressed to me by new-comers to the sea- 
side. 


about the mineral, vegetable, animal, and 


hominal kingdoms, I may tell him his classi- | 


fications are chiefly expressive of a time when 
students were pitifully afraid of kings, and 
called groups of things kingdoms less with a 


view to describe nature than to flatter the | 
masters of their fortunes, liberties, and lives, | 


All things are classified by death and life. 
The stars are all dead. Plants and animals 
are both alive. ‘These are the two vast 
groups of things in the universe. There is no 
such difference as this difference between the 
dead and the living, and I hope I may be 
permitted to make it the basis of my classifi- 
cation of nature. All the forms of life en- 
countered at the seaside have charactcristics 
of their own; and I have always found 
them the first objects of the curiosity of in- 
telligent observers, Man is always to man 
the most interesting of living or animated 
creatures, 


Should any bookish naturalist sneer at | 
this method, and look big while discoursing | 
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The classifications of men according to 
nations and races,in which men of science 
have studied .mankind, might be advan- 
tageously increased by dividing and observing 
them under the divisions of country folk of 
the plains and hills, and town folk and coast 
folk. All classifications are just turns and 
shakes of the kaleidoscope, and this one may 
yield insight and instruction as well as the 
others. Men of plains, men of mountains, 
and men of towns, and men of shores, are 
profoundly different from each other in their 
ethnological characteristics. There are great 
moral differences between them ; and, while 
identical in structure, they differ greatly in 
their anatomical and physiological develop- 
ments, 

No doubt all the ingenuity of men gifted 
with geniuses for finding differences, has 
never heen able to impugn the doctrine of the 
unity of man. The European, Ethiopian, 
Mongolian, and American, are but different 
varieties of one species. As Buffon has said 
it beautifully ; “Man, white in Europe, black 
in Africa, yellow in Asia, and red in America, 
is nothing but the same man differently dyed 
by climate.” 

Most certainly this sentence might. be 
imitated, and it might be said: Man, broad 
on the coasts, tall on the plains, ruddy upon 
the mountains, and pale in towns, is always 
the same man modified by locality. 

Observation, conversation, and reading, 
have told me something respecting English, 
Irish, and French coast sopaledlens ; but the 
}coast folk I had the best opportunities of 
studying in my youth were the fishers of 
| Footdee, and of the Bridge of Don at Aber- 
| deen, who still appear to me the most inter- 

esting and remarkable of coast folk. The 
older I grow, and the more I have travelled, 
the better worthy of record appears the 
information I have collected respecting them. 
Perhaps I do not deceive myself when I 
fancy the study of coast folk in general a 
somewhat new point of view of a natural 
|group of mankind, which will be found to 
emit picturesque and useful lights upon 
several practical questions at present tum- 
bling and tossing about in tenebrous agita- 
tion. Fortunately I am able to compare and 
combine with my own observations on the 
Aberdeen fishing communities, those of an 
|observer of nearly a hundred years ago,—a 
| venerable and intelligent lady, now no more, 
|having confided to me ‘her Recollections of 
Footdee in the Last Century. 

Besides describing the curious manners of 
a very remarkable race of coast folk, these 
combined recollections and observations in 
two different centuries may suggest useful 
thoughts to minds which consider the poor. 
|Next week, then, [ shall beg to present 
| them. 
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